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“A model jnvenile.”"—Independent, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN 


The current number contains an excellent practical article en- 
titled ** The Care of Kitty Cut,” accompanying Mn. Barnes's pretty 
drawing of a kitten, to which he has given the title,“ For Ad 
tion.” Miss Saran Coorrr’s article on “* Fishes” is i/lustrated 
Jour engr avings. 

The fiction of the number is an instalment of “ Silent Pete ; or, 
The Slowaways”’ “4 Fortunate Mistake,” by FLORENCE Hatto- 
WKLL; and“ How the Good Gifts Used by 7'wo,” by Howarp 
PY x, ‘author of Pepper and Salt.” 

The principal ‘ation 18 


“AN EASTER OFFERING.” 


Other illustrations are by Jessix Suxpnerp, J C. Bearp, W. P. 
Sxyper, Howarp Pyie, and Cutwer Barnes. 


Hanrrrr’s YounG Propie, $2 00 per YRAR. 


A specimen copy of Harerr’s Youna Propre will be sent on re- 
ceipt of four cents in postage-stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarcrnay, May 1, 1886. 


An I.tvstraten is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harper’s WREKLY. 


THE STRIKES. 


HE extensive and prolonged strikes of the spring 
have had one beneficial result: they have drawn 
universal public attention to what is called the labor 
question, and have emphasized the impression of the 
changed conditions and relations to society of modern 
industry; of the wide organization and consequent 
power of the various branches of labor; of the enor- 
mous power and the great abuses of gorporate wealth, 
and of the methods and purposes of those who seek its 
restraint and regulation. Besides all this, the result 


‘ of the debate and of the strikes is toshow a decided pub- 


lic conviction that while many of the demands of the 
labor associations are just and reasonable, yet that the 
associations are often not only wrong in the particular 
instance, but often assert a principle which is abso- 
lutely fatal:to the common welfare. A strike of la- 


‘ borers for higher wages may be justifiable as an ex- 


treme course to secure their object. But if a strike, 
for instance, upon a railroad is effective, it is an im- 
mense public annoyance and disturbance. If, how- 
ever, the wrong to the employés be evident, public 
sympathy sustains them and condemns the manage- 
ment of the road.. Yet there is one fact which tells 
very strongly against the strikers. It is that when a 
large strike begins, the police are instantly ordered 
out in full force. This is because experience shows 
that a large strike threatens public order. 

Now a remedy for the alleged wrongs of any body 
of citizens which is not derived from the law, but 
which is enforced by wide codperation, and which en- 
dangers the public peace and paralyzes the industrial 
and business activity of a community, is practically a 
conspiracy against the public welfare. It is an as- 
sault upon the rights of the people, and the people 
have the right lawfully to protect themselves. The 
government in this country is not a power hostile to 
the great body of the people.. It is the representative 
of the people—not of a class, nor of an interest, but of 
the whole body of citizens, rich and poor alike. The 
fact, therefore. that a large strike calls out the police 
shows that strikes are believed from experience to 
threaten violence, seizure of property, destruction of 
property, interference with the equal rights of citi- 
zens, and a general disturbance of the community. 
This is intolerable, because it destroys the conditions 
of orderly society. It isa course which scorns redress 
of grievances by the ordinary resort to law, and aims 
to te its objects by terror. The consequence of 
this situation is that until the labor unions deprive 
strikes of this character they will not command pub- 
lic sympathy, and a strike will be regarded as an ef- 
fort to secure an advantage to a few persons at the ex- 
pense of the rights of the whole community. The 
number of those who are associated in labor unions 
is inconsiderable in comparison with the great mass 
of the people, and the peace and order and confidence 
which the action of this small minority disturbs are 
essential to the daily livelihood of all who live by 
wages, who are the great majority of the people. 

A strike also will be publicly judged by the reasons 
alleged in justification. But such reasons as those 
which were originally given for the Third Avenue 
Railroad strike in New York are absurd. Some em- 
ployés were said to have spoken ill of an association 
to which other employés belonged, and if the com- 
pany would not dismiss them, the great body of em- 
ployés would leave the roads unmanned. No such 
action could possibly command the sympathy of an 
American community, or of any lovers of fair play, 
and it coyers all strikes with suspicion. The attempt 
of employés to dictate to employers whom they shall 
employ, and what wages they shall pay, is an attempt 
to take practical possession of other people’s property, 
and to overthrow equal rights. It is wholly differ- 
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ent from conditions lawfully imposed by a Legisla- 
ture upon companies which it creates for the public 
benefit. A Legislature may rightfully fix the rate of 
fare, and require the observance of equal terms for 
freight shippers. This is done by the representatives 
of all the people, under the fundamental law, and for 
the benefit of all the people. But when a squad of 
people obstruct a street, and insult quiet people who 
wish to buy at a particular shop, and, in fact, con- 
spire to destroy the business of the shop, as in the 
case of Mrs. GRAY, they are cowardly conspirators 
against private rights, who should be summarily dealt 
with. The labor unions say that they can have no 
contidence in appeals to law, because capital corrupts 
legislatures and courts. But the unions have a rem- 
edy. Mr. POWDERLY says that there are half a million 
Knights of Labor. There are probably as many mem- 
bers of unions and associations. Let them nominate 
to Congress and the State Legislatures candidates who 
will favor the passage of laws to secure the objects that 
they seek. If these objects are not attainable by law, 
and can be secured only by violence and interference 
with private rights, they are objects which the Amer- 
ican people will not tolerate. The press can do no 
better service than to tell this truth in a way which 
the members of unions who read the papers will un- 
derstand. The real strength of the unions is in public 
sympathy, and to alienate that sympathy is to injure 
the legitimate cause of the unions. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHOICE. 


THE President is plainly told by leading organs of 
his party that he is ruining it. The Democratic feel- 
ing both in and out of Congress is unfriendly to him. 
The Republicans show him no sympathy and offer 
him no aid, and, intent upon playing a mere party 
game, sacrifice their own character as reformers. The 
New York Herald, speaking fur a large body of voters 
which warmly supported Mr. CLEVELAND'S election, 
pronounces him unable to comprehend his duties and 
responsibilities. Friends of reform, especially in 
Maryland and Indiana, are despondent, and ask in 
vain the explanation of frequent acts. Meanwhile 
no one ventures to question the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent’s convictions nor the purity of his purpose, and 
everybody acknowledges the extreme difficulty of his 
position. Heis a Democrat, and strongly attached to 
his party. He feels doubtless the necessity of party 
support for any administration. He knows that he 
can have no Republican aid. He sees that the Dem- 
ocrats are sore and divided. He knows that the 
speeches of the Democratic VANCE and of the Repub- 
lican INGALLS, ridiculing administrative reform, are 
the speeches most widely circulated as party docu- 
ments by the respective parties. The situation is un- 
questionably clear to him; the opposition united; his 
own party hostile; the independent voters critical and 
doubtful. 

The explanation of the situation we assume to be 
no less clear. It is due to the Presiaent’s desire to 
adhere to reform without finally alienating his party. 
He doubtless holds that the country is but recently 
aroused to the necessity and value of reform, that re- 
form can be accomplished only gradually, that to en- 
force it consistently would leave him without Con- 
gressional support for that or any other policy, that 
his party must be educated, and that reformers ought 
to be patient and considerate, allowing for errors, and 
not demanding that everything be done at once. But 
reformers, on the other hand, cannot agree that reform 
is to be advanced by plain violation of its principles, 
nor can they call deliberate disregard of facts, or refu- 
sal to investigate and inquire, inevitable errors. Re- 
form certainly will not be promoted by the acqui- 
escence of its friends in acts for which there is no 
reasonable excuse. Their silence in such a sithation 
can be construed only as cowardice, as agreement, 
or as abandonment of their own cause. It is not a 
question of their confidence in the President’s sincer- 
ity or purpose, but of approval of his course. They 
must be able to answer the inquiry whether this or 
that or the other frequently recurring act is conso- 
nant with reform. It is no reply to say that it is the 
utmost possible. It is no reply to say that the Presi- 
dent was deceived. Who deceived him? And when 
the deceit was discovered, was the deceiver disciplined 
and the act revoked? If the Democratic party had 
sustained the reform policy of the President, the polit- 
ical situation would have been wholly different. But 
it has practically repudiated that policy, and it forces 
upon the President the alternative of adhering to it or 
of abandoning it. He may decide that it is prema- 
ture, and that the ascendency of his party without re- 
form is an object so desirable for the country that he 
would be politically justified in abandoning reform, 
as General GRANT abandoned it when a Republican 
Congress refused the appropriation. It is perfectly 
conceivable that the President, without renouncing 
his own convictions, might conclude that it is best for 
the country not now to enforce them. 

On the other hand, he may decide that reform is 
more important than a party domination based upon 
patronage, aiid representing no policy whatever. He 
may decide to require, for instance, that post-office 
changes for party reasons, and at the solicitation of 
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members of Congress, shall cease; that every Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican offensive partisan shall 
be dismissed; that faithful, efficient, and generally © 
satisfactory officers shall be reappointed at the end of 
their terms; and that the heads of departments shall 
be required to conform to a definite policy of reform, 
and to remember that mere change is not reform. 
The reform is essentially executive. The effective- 
ness of the reform law depends upon the Executive 
disposition. All that we have indicated could be 
done without reference to Congress, except for con- 
firmations and for the annual appropriation. It 
would undoubtedly raise a tempest of party wrath, 
and prevent the President’s renomination by his par- 
ty. But it would be simply carrying out his own 
familiar principle that party exists for other ends 
than distributing patronage, and that the public busi- 
ness should be conducted upon business principles. 
It would establish the reform beyond question or 
peril, for when once fairly planted, no party could 
ever again disturb it, and the President's name would 
be historically associated with this great reform as 
that of LINCOLN is associated with emancipation. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


THE report of Mr. BIGELOW to the Chamber of Com- 
merce upon the Panama Canal is the first complete 
and satisfactory statement in regard to a great con- 
tinental work in which this country has a profound. 
interest. It is satisfactory, however, not in the sense 
of showing how soon and at what cost the canal will 
be probably completed, but because it describes clear- 
ly the conditions which make such a showing impos- 
sible. M. De LEssEPs treats the enterprise in the 
large and picturesque manner of VicTtoR HuGo in 
writing a romance. There is a fervor of enthusiastic 
confidence in his remarks which, if they do no more, 
convey the strongest impression of his own sincerity. 
Indeed, to the builder of the Suez Canal much trust 
in the apparently impossible must be permitted, and 
a certain lofty impatience with doubt and hesitation 
may be forgiven. But men and money are absolute- 
ly essential for the prosecution of the work, and it is 
not certain that admiration of the courageous faith of 
M. DE LEssEpPs would rapidly fill the company’s trea- 
sury and marshal the necessary laborers. 

The important point in Mr. BIGELOw’s interesting 
and instructive report is his expression of opinion that 
the canal will be probably completed, because so large 
a proportion of the cost has been already incurred that 
it is better policy to advance than to retreat;°and he 
says that even if the company should abandon the 
work, the contractors would probably find it to be for 
their interest to combine and finish it. The canal is 
to be forty-six and a half miles long, and about one- 
fifth of the total excavation has been already made. 
The chief difficulties are the due control of the Chagres 
River, which is a wild torrent in the rainy season, the 
cut through the Andes at Culebra, the defence of the 
section toward Panama Bay from filling in by the 
ocean and the Rio Grande, and procuring adequate 
labor at practicable rates. This last is a most serious 
perplexity, and the inventive genius of M. Dz LEssEps 
seeks to compensate by machinery for the lack of 
proper laborers. At the close of the year, while about 
one-fifth of the work will have been done, half of the 
estimated cost will have been expended. This is not 
encouraging. But Mr. BIGELOw thinks that the same 
rate of cost will not continue, for a large proportion 
of the actual outlay is represented by the plant, which 
will not have to be renewed. Yet he agrees that no- 
thing but a guess is possible as to the amount of work 
which is still to be done. 

Mr. BIGELOW compares the two great enterprises of 
the Suez and the Panama canals, and frankly states 
the much greater perplexities and difficulties of the 
latter enterprise. But with every reservation he ap- 
parently inclines to the belief that the work will be 
accomplished, and his statement is so ample and evi- 
dently so impartial that he has done a most desirable 
public service in enabling everybody to see just what 
the situation is, and to decide for himself what is rea- 
sonably to be expected. The general impression 
plainly is that Mr. BIGELOW’s report will hardly stim- 
ulate investments in the canal shares, and M. DE 
LESSEPs’s sharp strictures upon the report seem to 
show that he is of that opinion. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


THE scope of Mr. GLADSTONE's land bill was evi- 
dently not fully comprehended by Parliament, even 
after his own statement, which is usually simple and 
luminous. But in his speech he ‘‘ spake some certain 
truths” which England does not like to hear, but which 
cannot be forgotten in any intelligent consideration 
of the whole Irish question. Mr. GLADSTONE spoke 
of the hideous progeny of Irish poverty and English 
misrule. This is one of the most vital moral elements 
of the situation of which statesmanship must take ac- 
count. It is said that Ireland has no actual griev- 
ances to-day, and that greater concessions have been 
made to her than to any part of the empire. But why 
have concessions been made? Because of a phenom- 
enal destitution and suffering, which certainly have 
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not disappeared. They have produced a state of feel- 
ing which is a cardinal part of the situation. For it 
is the alienation of feeling, due to indescribable op- 
pression and wrong, which is the critical element in 
the situation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’sS plan, in substance, is to raise a 
loan of one hundred and thirty millions sterling, to 
be called for at the rate of twenty millions‘a year, 
with which to buy the land from the great owners, 
and put the peasant in possession as proprietor, subject 
to a rent charge until the total payments equal the 
purchase-money. There is of course a great mass of 
details of method,which must be carefully studied in 
order to see how the plan is to be carried out. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN objected that it was a bill to relieve 
the landlords, not the tenants; that it would impose 
a heavy burden upon Great Britain; and that there 
was not adequate security provided for the loan. He 
said that Ireland would look upon the price as too 
high for landlords’ rights, and as a bargain imposed 
by a foreign country. But he added that he was not 
an irreconcilable opponent of Mr. GLADSTONE’s pol- 
icy, and if the land proposals should be sufficiently 
modified, he would be very glad to be relieved of his 
attitude of opposition. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S whole Irish plan is now developed. 
It proposes home rule, with absolute imperial sover- 
eignty, and peasant ownership of the land. It thus 
aims to remove the two traditional grievances of Ire- 
land, and to secure what PiTT’s Union has not secured, 
a friendly connection with England. It proceeds upon 
the view that the alternative is plain and inevitable: 
practical military rule in Ireland, or a British con- 
nection upon terms acceptable to Ireland. Both 
methods are tentative. The dogmatic assertion that 
nothing is wanted in Ireland but firm government 
is quite as theoretical a view as that nothing is so 
much wanted as home rule and land ownership un- 
der British supremacy. The ‘‘ firm government” has 
been tried in every form, and the result is before us. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that its renewal could 
be a satisfactory settlement of the question. Indeed, 
the general plea of the opposition to Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
plan, that the Irish are not fit to govern themselves, 
shows plainly the theory upon which “firm govern- 
ment” would proceed. Hatred, contempt, suspicion, 
injustice in every degree, have been tried as the key- 
note of British government in Ireland. Let confi- 
dence and conciliation now animate that government, 
and unless history is a blind guide, and human na- 
ture changed, the result will justify the experiment. 


‘‘MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS.” 


A BOOK is just issued by the HARPERS which will be found 
exceedingly valuable and interesting by every one who 
wishes to know a chapter of American history in which for 
the first time the public is now seriously interested. Its 
rather startling title is Massacres of the Mountains, which is 
interpreted by the sub-title, 4 History of the Indian Wars of 
the far West. It is, in fact, the complete and detailed story 
of the extraordinary savage life of the frontier and of the 
various wars, of which there is no other connected record. 
It shows the practical and actual operation of our whole 
Indian system, and it is written evidently, not to support a 
theory or to advocate a policy, but to tell the truth. 

The author, J. P. DUNN, Jun., endeavors to ascertain ac- 
curately the causes, occurrences, and results of the chief 
Indian troubles of late years. He marshals in a very graph- 
ic and picturesque manner a great mass of facts and «e- 
tails, which all lead irresistibly to certain conclusions. He 
holds that the Indians are essentially our wards, and when- 
ever our conduct is such as our courts would not permit to 
® guardian, we are self-condemned. Mr. DUNN disposes of 
the absurd talk about the Indians as “fed savages” and 
“Uncle Sam’s pets” by showing the abominable cruelty of 
our conduct toward them. He declares that there is not a 
single instance of enforced removal which was not injurious 
to the Indians, and that the policy of concentration is a 
policy of folly. The falsity of the saying that “the best 
Indian is a dead Indian” he exposes by reference to facts. 
ludians differ as “a Broadway merchant” differs from “a 
Bowery rough.” The “noble red man” of CooPER is not 
wholly mythical, and certain Indian heroes may be ranked 
with the most famons in Greek or Roman or modern story. 

The Indian problem, Mr. DUNN says, is not solved. The 
solution will require years of patient effort, but humanity 
and charity will solve it. ‘ Let us be honest and fair with 
the Indian, and temper our justice with religion and edu- 
cation.” If the government and the people will sustain 
the noble efforts of the teacher and the missionary, by the 
end of the century the Indian will be almost lost in the 
American. It is a painfully interesting and even exciting 
book, and it appears at a most fortunate moment for its 
just effect upon public opinion. 


OPEN ‘THE DOORS. 


SENATOR INGALLS is reported as saying in Chicago that 
secret sessions of the Senate onght to continue, because 
there is often a volley of false and damaging charges 
against candidates invented to defeat their confirmation, 
Whose publication would be of serious injury to innocent 
persons. Does the Senator suppose that such inventions 
are directed exclusively against candidates nominated 
to the Senate for contirmation? Has the Senator ever 
known a Presidential campaign, or any other excited elec- 
tion,in wh.ch the candidates were not subjected to snch 
calumnies; or is he of opinion that they suffered from them 
seriously after election ? 

The way to stem the current of false charges against per- 
sous who are nominated to the Senate is to do two things: 
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open the doors of the executive session, and open to the 
public the letters that contain the charges. Then it will 
be known who takes the responsibility of making them. 
The result will be that the cloud of false charges will dis- 
appear, because the names of those who prefer them will be 
made public, and every Senator who is disposed to confirm 
an improper nomination will be known. No better reason 
for secret sessions than that reported to have been urged 
by Mr. INGALLS has been offered, and that is really no rea- 
son whatever. 


THE ELECTORAL COUNT BILL. 


THE Electoral Count Bill has been reported by the House 
committee with one excellent amendment. The act as it 
passed the Senate authorized the two Houses to throw out 
the return from a State even when there was but one, and 
that one regular. We had supposed that this power was 
conferred only in case of a contest which had not been set- 
tled in the State, so that two certificates of election were 
presented in Congress. But as it is now stated, the amend- 
ment is proper, and ought to prevail. 

It is now almost May, and Congress met at the beginning 
of December. Its chief beneficial action thus far is the 
passage of the Presidential Succession Bill, and of the Elec- 
toral Couut Bill in the Senate. If the last should be amend- 
ed as now indicated, and passed, and if the Senate should 
resolve to open its doors, the advantages to good govern- 
ment and security from disturbance derived from such ac- 
tion alone would deserve public gratitude. 


GOVERNMENT BY “BOODLE.” 


THE spectacle of the character of the city government of 
New York as illustrated by the Aldermen cannot be offered 
to the world without comment, and no New-Yorker, no 
American, can read without shame the remarks of Le Temps, 
one of the chief French journals, as reported to the Herald: 


“Several years have elapsed since a grand popular movement 
swept out the Augean stables, and transferred Tweep and his band 
from the Hotel de Ville to the penitentiary. The metropolis of 
the Empire State has never ceased to grow bigger, richer, and 
prettier. The political machine also has become bigger and rich- 
er, until now it has obtained such perfection that it crushes all 
competition of independent citizens acting upon their own free in- 
itiative. Personal and selfish factions openly fight for the plun- 
der, Irving Hall and Tammany Hall—the two wings of the 
Democratic party—struggle with each other with ferocity, hatred, 
and family feud, while the Republican minority, also rotten and cor- 
rupt, takes one day one side, another day another side, selling it- 
self to the highest bidder. Universal suffrage is nominally the 
supreme master of the entire municipal government, but is really 
a slave to the wretched cliques and coteries.” 


The worst of it is that it is true. No man who knows 
the situation can deny it. And it is under the plea of sup- 


porting great principles of national policy that the intelli- 


gent citizens of New York are whipped in by the Demo- 
cratic factions and the Republican traders to vote for the 
men whom they select, and who are selected for the pur- 
pose of securing the “swag” and dividing it. The citizens 
of Albany were lately exhorted to vote against a candidate 
for Mayor of that city because he was a free-trader. So 
loug as intelligent journals resort to such an absurd appeal 
to carry a city election, the shameful situation in New 
York will be not only perpetuated, but extended. 

The cousequences of turning municipal elections into 
mere party contests are illustrated in New York, and de- 
scribed by the Paris journal. The practical and real reasons 
of the folly of such a practice are pointed out with admira- 
ble force and clearness by Mr. EVERETT. P. WHEELER in a 
paper in the April issue of the Baltimore Civil Service Re- 
Sormer. 


A LITTLE JUSTICE. 


THE Foreign Committee of the Honse has unanimously 
reported in favor of an indemnity of about $150,000 to the 
Chinese victims of the Rock Spring riots. It may be as- 
sumed, therefore, that so much justice will be done. By 
a vote of seven to five, the latter all Republicans except 
Mr. BELMONT, the chairman, additional restrictions for 
ten years upon Chinese immigration were also proposed. 
The Chinese government-is understood not to object to 
the exclusion of coolies, but protests against a general ex- 
clusion as contravening treaty stipulations. 

There is no reason, we suppose, to doubt that when the 
Chinese government is satisfied of our purpose to exclude 
all Chinese from the United States, it will institute re- 
prisals of some kind. It would be certainly surprising if 
that government did not have the courage to repeat ex- 
actly against Americans the provisions of our laws against 
the Chinese. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Tuer Attorney-General’s testimony does not seem to us 
to explain his action satisfactorily. The charge against 
him is a disregard of the proprietics of his official position, 
which necessarily impairs public confidence. When “ five 
or six very impecunious men,” as he describes the organ- 
izers of the Pan-electric scheme to be, give a Senator of 
the United States a large amount of the stock of their ven- 
ture, he is morally bound to ask why he has been selected 
as an associate, and, in the light of all experience, to sus- 
pect and strictly scrutinize every such overture. 

The Attorney-General states that he supposed the appli- 
cation to the government to be made on behalf of the Pan- 
electric scheme. Then, when he declined to act, he had 
no excuse for not warning Mr. Goopk, and requiring that 
under no circumstances should the Department of Justice 
move in the matter. If that was impossible, he should 
have relinquished at once all his interest. But if he decid- 
ed to retain his interest, with equal promptness he should 
have resigned his office. Whenever a member of Congress 
or of the executive department enters into speculative 
ventures which may ask or which probably intend to ask 
in some way the action or aid of the government, he takes 
a responsibility of which he cannot divest himself. The 
moment that anything questionable appears, or his person- 
al interest is seen not only to be involved in his official ac- 
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tion, but to be affected by his mere official position, he must 
pay the penalty of loss of public confidence. This is prob- 
ably the Pharisaic doctrine of political perfectibility. But 
it is also the common-sense of just such a situation as that 
iu which the Attorney-General is placed. 

It is unfortunate that the Attorney-General of the United 
States in such a position should have chosen to give his 
testimony before a committee of Congress in a tone which 
showed his singular nnconsciousness of the gravity of the 
situation. His remarks that he had made little money at 
poker, and that he wished that the efforts of “the impecu- 
nious gentlemen” had panned out better, were very far 
from facetious, and tended only to confirm the conviction 
that a public man of such extraordinary want of percep- 
tion is wholly out of place in the cabinet. 


PERSONAL, 


A WELL-KNOWN Boston architect says that he never makes two 
sketches of a proposed house for a client. “If I should make 
two,” he adds, “it would mix up my client, who would then want 
to see six or seven sketches. When an architect has arrived at a 
good soiution of the problem before him, he should be able to pre- 
sent it absolutely in the first sketch.” 

—The singular popularity of the late Earl of Beaconsfield was 
shown again on the 19th of April, the fifth anniversary of his 
death, by the general wearing of the primrose on the part of the 
Conservatives, and the decoration with his favorite flower of his 
statue near the Houses of Parliament. In perhaps every town in « 
England ladies carried bouquets of primroses and men wore bou- 
tonniéres. 

—The memory of Frtz-Greenk Hatwecx is still cherished by the 
inhabitants of Guilford, Connecticut, where the poet used to live, 
and where he is buried. One of them recalls the impression made 
by the venerable man as he passed along the principal street of 
the town with a large market-basket on his arm. His later days 
were somewhat disturbed by penury, and he often returned with 
only a few eggs. In the house where he dwelt with his sister there 
were at least a dozen pet cats, which were all brought to Miss 
HaLieck’s bedside when she was dying, receiving one after another 
a sad farewell. 

—In a shop window in Boston is a large photograph of Mr. © 
GLapstonk, to which is appended the following modest autographic 
note: “ With Mr. W. E. Gitapstronr’s compliments. If Mr. Tow.e 
choose to be at the H. of Commons on Monday at 4.30, and to send 
his name in to Mr. GLapstonk, Mr. GLaDsTONE might be able to get 
him a better place. C. H. Terrace, July 11, 63.” 

—The occupant of a flat in an apartment-house iti this city wants 
to know if it is in accordance with the eternal fitness of things that 
he should be subpeenaed four times, and lose the best part of four 
days, because an accident—which he did not witness—occurred in - 
the elevator of the building where he resides. 

—The most remarkable increase in the value of an oil-painting 
appears in the case of MILLET’s “ Angelus” —two French peasants 
bowing their heads in a potato field at the sound of the distant 
church-bell. Mutter sold it to a Paris art dealer for $100; the 
dealer sold it to M. Witson, a Paris manufacturer, for $7500; M. 
Wison sold it to M. Secretan, another manufacturer, for $32,000 ; 
M. Secretan sold it to a Paris art dealer, but soon repented and 
bought it back for $40,000. He has since been offered $50,000 
for it. The history of picture-selling has nothing to match this. 

—“ All is absurd in the history of art,” said a dealer the other 
day. ‘“ Mitier lived only by loans. So did Rousseau. So did 
JuLes Dupre, until ten years ago. Micuer-died at a hospital, 
leaving many paintings on paper because he was too poor to buy 
canvas. A portfolio of ten of those paintings sold for ten franes, 
all told. Recently one of the ten pictures fetched %800. The 
success of an artist is mostly a question of management. If two 
or three well-known amateurs lead, the others will follow. They 
will not understand, but they will buy.” 

—An intimate friend of Corot, who was often a visitor in his 
studio at Ville-d’Avray, declares that the artist painted his best 
pictures in one day each. The same authority relates that he has 
seen Rousseau, Diaz, and JuLes Dupré begin and finish one of their 
most successful paintings within twelve hours. 

—A distinguished foreign visitor at Mr. V4nperpitt’s gallery 
was asked what struck him most. “The servant’s bringing me a 
magnifying-glass,” he answered, “to look at the pictures with,” 

—Mrs. Appa Goutp Woo son, author of an interesting and dis- 
criminating tribute entitled George Eliot and her Heroines: A 
Study, soon to be published by Harper & Brotuens, has been 
chosen as poet of the centennial anniversary of the city of Port- 
jand, Maine, which will take place on the Fourth of July. next. 

—A new author has arisen who attempts to prove that it is to 
Vottaire that we owe the famous story of Newron and the fall- 
ing apple. He shows that the story is not found in the Life of 
Sir fsaac Newton published in 1728, but that it first appears in the 
Eléments de la Philosophie de Newton, by Voutaire, who quotes 
NewrtTon’s niece as his authority. Vottatre, however, does not 
say that NewTon saw an apple fall, but “some fruit of a tree.” 

—Mrs. Henry Fawcet7, in order to illustrate what she describes 
as “the deplorable degree to which women let private selfishness 
pervert their ideas of public affairs,” mentions that about the year 
1878, when England seemed to be on the brink of war with Rus- 
sia, she heard the wife of a Liberal member of Parliament say, “ I 
would rather there were a war than a general election, because the 
excitement of an election always makes my husband ill.” | 

—In the light of the present decline of Italian opera, the fol- 
lowing cautious announcement in the London Athenaeum is sug- - 
gestive: ‘“ We learn that there is a likelihood of an Italian opera 
season under Mr. J. H. Mapieson, who will arrive in London next 
week.” 

—Prince Bismarck to the German Reichstag: “Germany has 
had fifteen years of peace, and her people are not yet content. 
Therefore I am in a hurry for reforms, so that if a war really 
breaks out, the Empire may be able to stand firm.” 

—D« Lesseps had a great welcome on returning from the Pan- 
ama Canal to Paris. Tumultuous cheers greeted him as he 
emerged from the railway carriage, and the drive to his new house 
in the Avenue Montaigne was through an enthusiastic crowd. 

—Mr. Jucian Hawtuorng and Mr. George Parsons Laturor col- 
laborated as follows in writing theirnewcomedy,called Juctics,which 
Madame Mopseska expects to produce next autumn, and for which 
she has already made a substantial royalty-payment. Mr, Laturop 
suggested to Mr. Hawrnorne that the latter's novel Pauline con- 
tained some dramatic materiab which might form the basis of a : 
play. Mr. HawrHorne sent him a copy of the novel. Mr, Latinop 
proceeded to write outa play. When the work was finished, ::fter 
the end of a month, he showed it to Mr. HawrHornk. The two 
authors talked the MS. over, and Mr. HawtHornk entered certain sug- 
gestions in the margin. He then went home and wrote out’a drama 
of his own, founded upon the same story. Mr. Laturop, in turn, 
read this MS. over carefully, and entered suggestions in the mar- 
gin. The finished drama, as it now stands, contains the results of 
each author's labors,in about equal proportions. Madame Mopsesxka 
will assume the part of the heroine—an English prima douna, who 
appears only in domestic life, and not professionally. 
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““*COME IN, COME IN,’ IMPLORED ELIZABETH, ‘AND LET ME SHUT THE WINDOW!” 


THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far From Mappine 
Ceowp,” “Tur Romantic ADVENTURES 
or a ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—{ Continued.) 


Wirnovct waiting for Lucetta’s reply, she cross- 
ed quickly to the window and pulled out one of 
the shutters. Lucetta glided to her side. “Let 
it be—hush!” she said, peremptorily, in a dry 
voice, while she seized Elizabeth Jane by the 
hand and held up her finger. Their intercourse 
had been so low and hurried that not a word had 
been lost of the conversation without, which had 
thus proceeded : 

“ Her neck is uncovered, and her hair in bands, 
and her back comb in place; she’s got on a puce 
silk, and white stockings, and colored shoes—” 

Ayain Elizabeth Jane attempted to close the 
window, but Lucetta held her by main force. 

“And upon her white neck a gold necklace, 
and in the middle of it a thing like a watch.” 

And ear-drops ?” 

“ Ear-drops for all the world like the pendu- 
lum of the clock that shows his inside in Facey’s 
window.” . 

Lucetta turned to her companion. “’Tis me,” 
she said, with a face pale as death. “A proces- 
sion—a scandal—an effigy of me, and him !’’ 

The look of Elizabeth betrayed that the latter 
knew it already. 

“Let us shut it out,” coaxed Elizabeth Jane, 
noting that the rigid wildness of Lucetta’s fea- 
tures was growing yet more rigid and wild with 
the nearing of the noise and laughter. “ Let us 
shut it out!” 

“Tt is of no use!” she shrieked out. “ He 
will see it, won’t he? Donald will see it. He 
is just coming home—and it will break his heart 
—he will never love me any more—and ob, it 
will kill me—kill me!” 

Elizabeth Jane was frantic now. “Oh! can’t 
something be done to stop it?” she cried. “Is 
there nobody to do it—not one ?” 

She relinquished Lucetta’s hands, and ran to 
the door,. Lucetta herself, saying recklessly, “ I 
will see it!’ turned to the window, threw up the 
sash, and went out upon the balcony. Elizabeth 
immediately followed ner, and put her arm round 
her to pull her in. Lucetta’s eves were straight 
upon the spectacle of the uncanny revel, now ad- 
vancing rapidly. The numerous lights around 
the two effigies threw them up into lurid distinet- 
ness: it was impossible to mistake the pair for 
other than the intended victims. 

“Come in, come in,” implored Elizabeth, “ and 
let me shut the window !” 

“She's me—she’s me—even to the parasol— 
my green parasol!” cried Lucetta, with a wild 
laugh, as she stepped in. She stood motionless 
for one second, ther: fell heavily to the floor. 

Almost at the instant of her fall the rude mu- 
sic of the skimmington ceased. The roars of 
sarcastic laughter went off in ripples, and the 
tramping died out like the rustle of a spent wind. 
Elizabeth was only indirectly conscious of this; 
she had rung the bell, aud was bending over Lu- 

* Begun in Werxcy No. 1515. 


cetta, who remained convulsed on the carpet in 
the paroxysms of an epileptic seizure. She rang 
again and again, in vain, the probability being 
that the servants had all run out of the house to 
see more of the Demoniac Sabbath than they 
could see within. 

At last Farfrae’s man, who had been agape on 
the door-step, came up; then the cook. The shut- 
ters, hastily pushed to by Elizabeth, were quite 
closed, a light was obtained, Lucetta carried to 
her room, and the man sent off for a doctor. 
While Elizabeth was undressing her she recover- 
ed consciousness, but as soon as she remembered 
what had passed, the fit returned. 

The doctor arrived with unhoped-for prompti- 
tude; he had been standing at his door, like oth- 
ers, wondering what the uproar meant. As soon 
as he saw the unhappy sufferer, he said, in answer 
to Elizabeth’s mute appeal, “ This is serious.” 

“It is a fit,” Elizabeth said. 

“Yes. But a fit in the present state of her 
health means mischief. You must send at once 
for Mr. Farfrae. Where is he?” 

“ He has driven into the country, sir,” said the 
parlor-maid—“ to some place on the Budmouth 
Road. He's likely to be back soon.” 

“ Never mind; he must be sent for, in case he 
should not hurry.” 

The doctor returned to the bedside again. The 
man was despatched, and they soon heard him 
clattering out of the yard at the back. 

Meanwhile Mr. Benjamin Grower, that promi- 
nent burgess of whom mention has already been 
made, hearing the din of cleavers, kits, crouds, 
humstruins, serpents, rams’-lhorns, and other his- 
torical kinds of music as he sat in-doors in the 
High Street, had put on his hat and gone out to 
learn the cause. He came to the corner above 
Farfrae’s, and soon guessed the nature of the pro- 
ceedings; for, being a native of the town, he had 
witnessed such rough jests before. His first 
move was to search hither and thither for the 
constables ; there were two in the town, shrivelled 
men whom he ultimately found in hiding up an 
alley, yet more shrivelled than usual, having some 
not ungrounded fears that they might be roughly 
handled if seen. 

“What can we two poor lammigers do against 
such a multitude?” expostulated Stubberd, in 


, answer to Mr. Grower's chiding. “’Tis tempting 


‘em to commit felo-de-se upon us, and that would 
be the death of the perpetrator; and we wouldn’t 
be the cause of a fellow-creature’s death, on no 
account, not we.” 

“Get some help, then. Here, I'll come with 
you. We'll see what a few words of authority 
can do. Quick, now; have ye got your staves ?” 

“We didn’t want the folk to notice us as law- 
officers, being so short-handed, sir, 80 we pushed 
our gover’ment staves up this water-pipe.”’ 

“Out with and come along, for Heaven's 
sake! Ah, here’s Mr. Blowbody! that’s lucky.” 
(Blowbody was the third of the three borough 
magistrates. ) 

“ Well, what’s the row ?” said Blowbody. “ Got 
their names, hey *” 

“No. Now,” said Grower to ore of the con- 
stables, “ vou go with Mr. Blowbody round by the 
Old Walk, and come up the street; and rl go 
with Stubberd straight forward. By this plan we 
shall have ’em between us. Get their names 
only: no attack or interruption.” 


Thus they started. But as Stubberd with Mr. 
Grower advanced into Corn Street, whence the 
sounds had proceeded, they were surprised that 
no procession could be seen. They passed Far- 


_frae’s, and looked to the end of the street. The 


lamp flames waved, the Walk trees soughed, a few 
loungers stood about with their hands in their 

‘kets. Everything was as usual. 

“ Have you seen a motley crowd, making a dis- 
turbance ’” Grower said, magisterially, to one of 
these in a fustian jacket, who smoked a short 
pipe and wore straps round his knees. 

* Beg your pardon, sir?” blandly said the per- 
son addressed, who was no-other than Charl, of 
Peter’s Finger. Mr. Grower repeated the words, 

Charl shook his head to thé Zero of child-like 
ignorance. “No; we hain’t seen nothing; have 
we,Jo? And you was here afore I.” 

Joseph was quite as blank as the other in his 

reply. 
“ H’m—that’s odd,” said Mr.Grower. “ Ah— 
here’s a respectable man coming that I know by 
sight. Have you,” he inquired, addressing the 
nearing shape of Jopp—“ have you seen any gang 
of fellows making a devil of a noise—skimming- 
ton riding, or something of the sort ?”’ 

“Oh no—nothing, sir,” Jopp replied, as if but- 
ter would not melt in his mouth. “ But I’ve not 
been far to-night, so perhaps—”’ 

“Oh, twas here—just here,” said the magis- 

trate. 
“ Now I’ve noticed, come to think o’ ’t, that the 
wind in the Walk trees makes a peculiar poetical- 
like murmur to-night, sir; more than common; 
so perhaps "twas that?” Jopp suggested, as he 
rearranged his hand in his great-coat pocket 
(where it ingeniously supported a pair of kitch- 
en tongs and a cow’s-horn, thrust up under his 
waistcoat). 

“No, no, no—d’ye think I’m a fool! Consta- 
ble, come this way. They must have gone into 
the back street.” 

Neither in back street nor in front street, how- 

ever, could the disturbers be perceived; and 
Blowbody and the second constable, who came 
up at this time, brought similar intelligence. Ef- 
figies, donkey, lanterns, band, all had disappea: ed 
like the crew of Comus. 
“ Now,” said Mr. Grower, “there’s only one 
thing more we can do. Get ve half a dozen help- 
ers, and go in a body to Mixen Lane, and into 
Peter’s Finger. I'm much mistaken if you don’t 
find a clew to the perpetrators there.” 

The rusty-jointed executors of the law muster- 
ed assistance as svon as they could, and the 
whole party marched off to the lane of notoriety. 
It was no rapid matter to get there at night, not 
a lamp or glimmer of any sort offering itself to 
light the way, except an occasional pale radiance 
through some window-curtain, or through the 
chink of some door which could not be closed 
because of the smoky chimney within. At last 
they entered the inn boldly, by the till then bolt- 
ed front door, after a prolonged knocking of 
Joudness commensurate with the importance of 
their standing. 

In the settles of the large room, guyed to the 
ceiling by cords as usual, for stability’s sake, an 
ordinary group sat drinking and smoking with 
preternatural quietness of demeanor. The land- 
lady looked mildly at the invaders, saying, in 
honest accents: “ Good-evening, gentlemen ; 
there's plenty of room. I hope there’s nothing 
amiss 

They looked round the room. “Surely,” said 
Stubberd to one of the men, “I saw vou by now 
in Corn Street—Mr. Grower spoke to ’ee »”’ 

The man, who was Char!, shook his head ab- 
sently. “I’ve been here this last hour, hain’t I, 
Nance ?” he said to the woman who meditatively 
sipped her ale near him. 

“Faith, that you have. I came in for my 
quiet supper-time half-pint, and you was here 
then, as was all the rest.” 

The other constable was facing the clock-case, 
where he saw reflected in the glass a quick mo- 
tion by the landlady. Turning sharply he caught 
her closing the oven door. 

“Something curious about that oven, ma'am ?” 
he observed, advancing, opening it, and drawing 
out a tambourine. 

“Oh,” she said, apologetically, “that’s what 
we keep here to use when there’s a little quiet 
dancing. You see, damp weather spoils it, so I 
put it there to keep it dry.” 

The constable nodded knowingly; but what 
he knew was nothing. Nohow could anything 
be elicited from this mute and inoffensive as- 
sembly. Ina few minutes the investigators went 
out, and joining those of their auxiliaries who 
had been left at the door, they pursued their 
way elsewhither. 


— 


CHAPTER XL. 


Lone before this time, Henchard, weary of his 
ruminations on the bridge, had repaired toward 
the town. When he stood at the bottom of the 
street a procession burst upon his view, in the 
act of turning out of an alley just above him. 
The lanterns, horns, and multitude startled him ; 
he saw the mounted images, and knew what it 
all meant. 

They crossed the way, entered another street, 
and disappeared. He turned back a few steps, 
and was lost in grave reflection, finally wending 
his way homeward by the obscure river-side path. 
Unable to rest there, he went to his step-daugh- 
ter’s lodging, and was told that Elizabeth Jane 
had goae to Mrs. Farfrae’s. Like one acting in 
obedience to a charm, and with a nameless appre- 
hension, he follawed in the same direction, in 
the hope of meeting her, the roisterers having 
vanished. Disappointed in this, he gave the gen- 
tlest of pulls to the door-bell, and then learnt 
particulars of what had occurred, together with 
the doctor’s imperative orders that Farfrae should 
be brought home, and how they had set out to 
meet him on the Budmouth Road. 
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“ But he has gone to Mellstock and Weather. 
bury!” exclaimed Henchard, now unspeakably 
grieved. Budmouth way at all.” 

But, alas! for Henchard; he had lost his good 
name. They would not believe him, taking his 
words but as the frothy utterances of teckless- 
ness. Though Lucetta’s life seemed at that mo- 
ment to depend upon her husband’s return (she 
being in great mental agony lest he should never 
know how little she was to blame for her past 
relations with Henchard), no messenger was de- 
spatched toward Weatherbury. Henchard,in a 
state of bitter anxiety and contrition, determined 
to seek Farfrae hims: If. 

To this end he hestened down the town, ran 
along the eastern rca i over the moor, up the hill 
beyond, and thus onward in the moderate dark- 
ness of this spring niglit till he had reached a 
second and a third hill about three miles distant. 
In a cutting on the summit of the last he listened. 
At first nothing bevond his own heart-throbs was 
to be heard but the slow wind making its moan 
among the masses of spruce and larch which 
clothed the heights on either hand; but present- 
ly there.came the sound of light wheels whetting 
their felloes against the newly stoned patches of 
road, accompanied by the distant glimmer of lights. 

He knew it was Farfrae’s gig, from an inde- 
scribable personality in its noise, the vehicle hav- 
ing been his own till bought by the Scotchman 
at the sale of his effects. Henchard thereupon 
descended the hill on its further side, meeting 
the gig as its driver slackened speed at the foot 
of the incline. 

It was 2 point in the highway at which the 
road to Melistock branched off from the home- 
ward direction. By diverging to that village, as 
he had intended to do, Farfrae might probably 
delay his return by a couple of hours. It soon 
appeared that his intention was to do so still, the 
light swerving toward the by-road. Farfrae’s off 
gig-lamp flashed in Henchard's face. At the 
same time Farfrae discerned his late antagonist. 

“ Farfrae—Mr. Farfrae!” cried the breathless 
Henchard, holding up his hand. 

Farfrae allowed the horse to turn several steps 
into the branch lane before he pulled up. He then 
drew rein, and said “ Yes ?” over his shoulder, as 
one would toward a pronounced enemy. 

“Come back to Casterbridge at Hench- 
ard said. “There’s something wrong at vour 
house, requiring your return. I've run all the 
way here on purpose to tell ’ee.” 

Farfrae was silent, and at his silence Henchard’s 
soul sank within him. Why had he not before 
this thought of what was only too obvious? He 
who, four hours earlier, had enticed Farfrae into 
a deadly wrestle, stood now in the darkness of 
late night-time on a lonely road, at a point where 
it plunged into a cutting through a wood; he in- 
vited the man, whom on the first occasion he had 
let off, to enter that wood, when his purposed 
way was across an open upland, where there was 
at least a better opportunity of guarding himself 
from attack. Henchard could almost feel this 
view of things in course of passage through Far- 
frae’s mind. 

“T have to go to Mellstock,” said Farfrae, 
coldly, as he loosened his rein to move on. 

“But,” implored Henchard, “the matter is 
more serious than your business at Mellstock. It 
is your wife. She is ill. I can tell yeu particu- 
lars as we go along.” 

The very agitation and hesitancy of Henchard 
increased Farfrae’s suspicion that this was a ruse 
to decoy him into the wood, where might be ef- 
fectually compassed what, from policy or want of 
nerve, Henchard had failed to do earlier in the 
day. He started the horse. 

“T know what you think,” deprecated Hench- 
ard, running after, almost bowed down with de- 
spair as he perceived the monstrous image of 
unscrupulous villainy that he had assumed in his 
former friend’s eyes. ‘“ But I am not what vou 
think!” he cried, hoarsely. “ Believe me, Far- 
frae, I have come entirely on your own and your 
wife’s account. She is in danger. I know no 
more; and they want you to come. Your man 
has gone the other way in a mistake. (Qh, Far- 
frae, don’t mistrust me—I am a wretched man, 
but my heart is true to you still !” 

Farfrae, however, did distrust him utterly. He 
had left his wife not long ago in perfect health ; 
and Henchard’s treachery was more credible than 
his story. He had in his time heard bitter ironies 
from Henchard’s lips, and there might be ironies 
now. He quickened the horse’s pace, and had 
soon risen into the open country lying between 
there and Melistock, Henchard’s spasmodic run 
after him lending yet more substance to his 
thought of evil purposes. 

The gig and its driver lessened against the sky 
in Henchard’s eyes: his exertions for Farfrae’s 

had been in vain. Over this repentant sin- 
ner, at least, there was to be no joy in heaven. 
He cursed himself like a Jess scrupulous Job, as 
a vehement man will do when he loses self-re- 
spect, the last mental prop under poverty. To 
this he had come after a time of emotional dark- 
ness, of which the adjoining woodland shade af- 
forded inadequate illustration. Presently he be- 
gan to walk back again along the way by which 
he had come. Farfrae should at all events have 
no reason for delay upon the road by seeing him 
there when he took his journey homeward later 
on. 
Arriving at Casterbridge, Henchard went again 
to Farfrae’s house to make inquiries. As soon 
as the door opened anxious faces confronted his 
from the staircase, hall, and landing; and they 
all said, in grievous disappointment, “ Oh—it is 
not he!” The man, finding his mistake, had long 
since returned, and all hopes had been centred 
upon Henchard. 

‘“ But haven’t you found him ?” said the doctor. 

“Yes... .I cannot tell ’ee!’’ Henchard replied, 
as he sank down on a chair within the entrance. 
“* He can’t be home for two hours.” 

“ H’i,” said the physician, returning upstairs. 
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“ How is she?” asked Henchard of Elizabeth 
Jane, who formed one of the group. 

“In great danger. Her anxiety to see her hus- 
band makes her fearfully restless. Poor woman 
—I fear they have killed her!” 

Henchard regarded the sympathetic speaker 
for a few instants as if she struck him in a new 
light ; then, without further remark, went out of 
the door and onward to his lonely cottage. So 
much for man’s rivalry, he thought. Death was 
to have the oyster, and Farfrae and himself the 
shells. But about Elizabeth Jane: in the midst 
of his gloom she seemed to him as a pin-point of 
light. He had liked the look of her face as she 
answered hiin from the stairs. There had been 
affection in it, and above all things what he de- 
sired now was affection from anything that was 

and pure. She was not his own; yet, for 
the first time, he had a faint dream that he might 
get to like her as his own—if she would only con- 
tinue to love him. 

Jopp was just going to bed when Henchard got 
home. As the latter entered the door, Jopp said, 
“This is rather bad about Mrs. Farfrae’s ill- 
ness.” 

“ Yes,” said Henchard, shortly, though little 
dreaming of Jopp’s complicity in the night’s har- 
lequinade, and raising his eyes just sufficiently to 
observe that Jopp’s face was lined with anxiety. 

“Somebody has called for you,” continued 
Jopp, when Henchard was shutting himself into 
his own apartment. “A kind of traveller, or 
sea-captain of some sort.”’ 

‘Oh !—who could he be ?” 

“He seemed a well-be-doing man—had gray 
hair and a broadish face; but he gave no name, 
and no message.” 

“Nor do I gie him any attention.” 
ing this, Henchard closed his door. 


And say- 


The divergence to Mellstock delayed Farfrae’s 
return very nearly the two hours of Henchard’s 
estimate. Among the other urgent reasons for 
his presence had been the need of lis authori- 
ty to send to Budmouth for a second physician ; 
and when at length Farfrae did come back, he 
was in a state bordering on distraction at his 
misconception of Henchard’s motives. 

A messenger was despatched to Budmouth, late 
as it had grown; the night wore on, and the other 
doctor came in the small hours. Lucetta had 
been much soothed by Donald’s arrival; he sel- 
dom or never left her side; and when, immedi- 
ately after his ew she had, tried to lisp out to 
him the secret which so oppressed her, he checked 
her feeble words, lest talking should be danger- 
ous, assuring her there was plenty of time to tell 
him everything. 

Up to this time he knew nothing of the skim- 
mington ride. The dangerous illness of Mrs. Far- 
frae was soon rumored through the town, and an 
apprehensive guess having bien given as to its 
cause by the protagonists in the exploit, compunc- 
tion and fear threw a dead silence over all par- 
ticulars of their orgy; while those immediately 
around Lucetta would not venture to add to her 
husban«d’s distress by alluding to the subject. 

What, and how much, Farfrae’s wife ultimately 
explained to him of her past entanglement with 
Henchard, when they were alone in the solitude 
of that sad night, cannot-be told. That she in- 
formed him of the bare facts of her void mar- 
riage with the bankrupt merchant became plain 
from Farfrae’s own statements. But in respect 
of her subsequent conduct—her motive in com- 
ing to Casterbridge to reunite herself with Hench- 
ard—her assumed justification ih abandoning him 
when she discovered reasons for fearing him— 
her inconsequent passion for another man at first 
sight—her method of reconciling to her conscienve 

‘a marriage with the second when she was in a 
measure the partner of the first: to what extent 
she spoke of these things remained Farfrae’s 
secret alone. 

Besides the watchman who called the hours and 
weather in Casterbridge that night, there walked 
a figure up and down Corn Street hardly less 
frequently. It was Henchard’e, whose retiring 
to rest had proved itself a futility as soon as at- 
tempted; and he gave it up to go hither and 
thither, and make inquiries about the patient 
every now and then. He called as much on Far- 
frae’s account as on Lucetta’s, and on Elizabeth 
Jane’s even more than on either’s. Shorn one 
by one of all other interests, his life seemed cen- 
tring on the personality of the step-daugliter 
whose presence but recently he could not endure. 
To see her on each occasion of his inquiry at Lu- 
cetta’s was a comfort to him. 

The last of his calls was made about four 
o’clock in the morning, in the steely light of 
dawn. Lucifer was fading into day over Dum- 
merford Moor, the sparrows were just alighting 
into the street, and the hens had begun to cackle 
from the out-houses. When within a few yards 
of Farfrae’s he saw the door gently opened, and 
a servant raise her hand to the knocker to untie 
the piece of goth which had muffled it. He went 
across, the sparrows in his way scarcely flying up 
from the horse-droppings, so little did they be- 
lieve in human aggression at so early a time. 

“Why do you take off that ?” said Henchard. 

She turned in some surprise at his presence, 
and did not answer for an instant or two. Rec- 
ognizing him, she said, “ Because they may knock 
as loud as they will; she will never hear it any 
more.” 


— 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Hexcuarp went home. The morning having 
now fully broke, he lit his fire, and sat abstract- 
edly beside it. He had not sat there long when 
a gentle footstep approached the house and en- 
tered the a finger tapping lightly at the 
door. Henchard’s face brightened, for he knew 
She came into 


the motions to be Elizabeth’s. 
his room, looking pale and sad. 
“Have you heard?” she asked. “ Mrs. Far- 
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frae? She is—dead! Yes, indeed, about an 
hour ago.” 

“I know it,” said Henchard. “I have but 
lately come in from there. It is so very good of 
ye, Elizabeth, to come and tell me. You must 
be so tired out, too, with sitting up. Now do you 
bide here with me this morning. You can go 
and rest in the other room; and I will call ’ee 
when breakfast is ready.” 

To please him and herself—for his recent kind- 
liness was winning a surprised gratitude from the 
lonely girl—she did as he bade her, and lay down 
on a sort of couch which Henchard had rigged 
up out of a settle in the adjoining room. She 
could hear him moving about in his preparations ; 
but her mind ran most strongly on Lucetta, whose 
death in such fulness of life, and amid such cheer- 
ful hopes of maternity, was appallingly unexpect- 
ed. Presently she fell asleep. 

Meanwhile her step-father in the outer room 
had set the breakfast in readiness; but finding 
that she dozed, he would not call her. He waited 
on, looking into the fire and keeping the kettle 
boiling with housewifely care, as if it were an 
honor to have her in his house. In truth, a great 
change had come over him with regard to her, 
and he was developing the dream of a future lit 
by her filial presence, as though that way alone 
could happiness lie. ® 

He was disturbed by another knock at the 
door, and rose to open it, rather deprecating a 
call from anybody just then. A stoutly built man 
stood on the door-step, with an alien, unfamiliar 
air about his figure and bearing—an air which 
might have been called colonial by people of cos- 
mopolitan experience. It was the man who had 
asked the way at Peter’s Finger. Henchard nod- 
ded, and looked inquiry. 

“ Good-morning, good-morning,”’ said the stran- 
ger, with profuse heartiness. “Is it Mr. Hench- 
ard I am talking to?” 

name is Henchard.” 

“Then I caught ye at home—that’s right. 
Morning’s the time for business,” says I. “Can 
I have a few words with ’ee ?” 

“ By all means,” Henchard answered, showing 
the way in. 

“You may remember me?” said his visitor, 
seating himself. 

Henchard observed him indifferently, and shook 
his head. 

“ Well—perhaps you may not. 
Newson.” 

Henchard’s face and eyes seemed to die. 
The other did not notice it. “‘I know the name 


My name is 


well,” Henchard said at last, looking on the 


floor. 

“I make no doubt of that. Well, the fact is, 
I’ve been looking for ye this fortnight past. I 
went through Casterbridge on my way to Weydon 
Priors, and when I got there, they told me you 
had some years before been living at Casterbridge. 
Back came I again, and by long and by late I got 
here by coach ten minutes ago. ‘He lives down 
by the mill,’ says they. So herelam. Now— 
that transaction between us some twenty years 
agone—’tis that I’ve called about. ’Twas a curi- 
ous business. I was younger then than I am now, 
and perhaps the less said about it, in one sense, 
the better.” 

“Curious business? °*Twas worse than curi- 
ous. I cannot even allow that I’m the man you 
met then. I was not in my senses, and a man’s 
senses are himself.” 

“We were young and thoughtless,” said New- 
son. “However, I’ve come to mend matters 
rather than open arguments, Poor Susan—lhers 
was a strange experience.” 

“Tt was.” 

“She was a warm-hearted, homespun woman. 
She was ‘not what they call shrewd or sharp at 
all—better she had been.” 

“She was not.” 

“ As you in all likelihood know, she was sim- 
ple-minded enough to think that the sale was 
binding. She was as guiltless o’ wrong-doing in 
that particular as a saint in the clouds.” 

“ I know it—I know it. I found it out directly,” 


said Henchard, still with averted eyes. “There 
lay the sting o’t to me. If she had known the 
truth, she would never have left me. Never! 


But how should she be expected to know? What 
advantages had she? None. She could write 
her own name, and no more.” 

“Well, it was not in my heart to undeceive 
her when the deed was done,”’ said the sailor of 
former days. “I thought—and there was not 
much vanity in thinking it—that she would be 
happier with me. She was fairly happy, and I 
never would have undeceived her till the day of 
her death. Your child died; she had another, 
and all went well. But a time came—mark me, 
a time always does come; a time came—it was 
some while after she and I and the child return- 
ed from America—when somebody she had con- 
fided her history to told her my claim to her was 
a mockery, and made a jest of her belief in my 
right. After that she was never happy with me. 
She pined and pined, and socked and sighed. She 
said she must leave me, and then came the ques- 
tion of our child. Then a man advised me whai 
to do, and I did it, for I thought it was best. I 
left her at Falmouth, and’ went off to sea. When 
I got to the other side of the Atlantic there was 
a storm, and it got into the papers that a lot of 
us, including myself, had been washed overboard. 
I got ashore at Newfoundland, and then I asked 
myself what I should do. ‘Since I’m here, here 
I'll bide,’ I thought to myself; ‘’twill be most 
kindness to her, now she’s took against me, to 
let her believe me lost; for,’ I thought, ‘ while 
she supposes us both alive she'll be miserable ; 
but if she thinks me dead, she’ll go back to him, 
and the child will have a home.’ I’ve never re- 
turned to this country till a month ago, and I 
found that, as I had supposed, she went to you, 
and my daughter with her. They told me in 
Falmouth that Susan was dead. But Elizabeth 
Jane —Where is she?” 


“Dead likewise,” said Henchard, doggedly. 
“Surely you learned that too 

The sailor started up, and took an enervated 
pace or two down the room. ‘“ Dead!” he said, 
in a low voice. “Then what’s the use of my 
money to me ?” 

Henchard, without answering, shook his head, 
as if that were rather a question for Newson him- 
self than for him. 

“Where is she buried ?” the traveller inquired. 

“ Beside her mother,” said Henchard, in the 
same stolid tones. 

“When did she die *” 

“Two years ago next twenty-fourth of March,” 
replied the other, without hesitation. 

The sailor continued standing. Henchard nev- 
er looked up from the floor. At last Newson 
said: “‘ My journey hither has been for nothing. 
I may as well go as I came. It has served me 
right. I'll trouble you no longer.” 

Henchard heard the retreating footsteps of 
Newson upon the sanded floor, the mechanical 
lifting of the latch, the slow opening and closing 
of the door that was natural to a balked or de- 
jected man; but he did not turn his head. New- 
son’s shadow passed the window. He was gone. 

Then Henchard, scarcely believing the evidence 
of his senses, rose from his seat, amazed at what 
he had done, It had been the impulse of a mo- 
ment. The regard he had lately acquired for 
Elizabeth, the new-sprung hope of his loneliness 
that she would be to him a daughter of whom he 
could feel as proud as of the actual daughter she 
still believed herself to be, had been stimulated 
by the unexpected coming of Newson to a greedy 
exclusiveness in relation to her; so that the sud- 
den prospect of her loss had caused him to speak 
mad lies like a child, in pure mockery of con- 
sequences. He had expected questions to close 
in round him and unmask his fabrication in five 
minutes ; yet such questions had not come. But 
surely they would come; Newson’s departure 
could be but momentary; he would learn all by 
inquiries in the town; and return to curse him, 
and carry his last treasure away. 

’ He hastily put on his hat, and went out in the 
direction that Newson had taken. Newson’s back 
was soon visible up the road. Henchard follow- 
ed, and saw his visitor stop at the Golden Crown, 
where the morning coach which had brought him 
waited half an hour for another coach which 
crossed there. The coach Newson had come by 
was now about to move again. Newson mount- 
ed; his luggage was put in; and in a few minutes 
the vehicle disappeared with him. 

He had not so much as turned his head. It 
was an act of simple faith in Henchard’s words 
—faith so simple as to be almoag sublime. The 
young sailor who had taken Susan Henchard on 
the spur of the moment, and on the faith of a 
glance at her face, more than twenty years be- 
fore, was still living and acting under the form of 
the grizzled traveller who had taken Henchard’s 
words on trust so absolute as to shame him as he 
stood. 

Was Elizabeth Jane to remain his by virtue of 
this hardy invention of a moment? ‘“ Perhaps 
not for long,” said he. Newson might converse 
with his fellow-travellers, some of whom might 
be Casterbridge people, and the trick would be 
discovered. 

This probability threw Henchard into a defen- 
sive attitude, and instead of considering how 
best to right the wrong, and acquaint Elizabeth’s 
father with the truth at once, he bethought him- 
self of ways to keep the position he had acci- 
dentally won. Toward the young woman herself 
his affection grew more jealously strong with each 
new hazard to which his claim to her was ex- 


He watched the distant highway, expecting to 
see Newson return on foot, enlightened and in- 
dignant, to claim his child. But no figure ap- 
peared. Possibly he had spoken to nobody on 
the coach, but buried his grief in his own heart. 

His grief !—what was it, after all, to that which 
he, Henchard, would feel at the loss of her? 
Newson’s affection, cooled by years, could not 
equal his who had been constantly in her pre- 
sence. And thus his jealous soul speciously 
argued to excuse the separation of father and 
child. 

He returned to the house half expecting that 
she would have vanished. No; there she was, 
just coming out from the inner room, the marks 
of sleep upon her eyelids, and exhibiting a gener- 
ally refreshed air. 

“Oh, father,” she said, smiling, “I had no 
sooner laid down than I napped, though I did 
not mean to. And I had such a dream—not, as 
you might suppose, about poor Mrs. Farfrae, but 
another person. How strange it is that we do 
not often dream of latest events, absorbing as 
they may be!” 

“What was your dream?” he asked, taking 
her hand with anxious proprietorship—an act 
which gave her a pleasant surprise. 

“Oh, it was only a dream, and it is foolish to 
tell it,” she said. He did not press the subject, 
and she remained in thought a long while. 

They sat down to breakfast, and Elizabeth 
Jane’s thoughts reverted to Lucetta. Their sad- 
ness added charm to a countenance whose beau- 
ty had ever lain in its meditative -soberness. 

“‘ Father,” she said, as soon as she recalled her- 
self to the outspread meal, “it is so kind of you 
to get this nice breakfast with your own hands, 
and I idly asleep the while.” 

“IT do it every day,” he replied. “You have 
left me ; everybody has left me; how shall I live 
but by my own hands ?” 

“You are very lonely, are you not %” 

“Ay, child—to a degree that you know no- 
thing of. It is my own fault. You are the only 
one who has been near me for weeks. And you 
will come no more.” 

** Why do you say that? Indeed I will, if you 
would like to see me.” 

Henchard signified dubiousness. Though he 
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had so lately hoped that Elizabeth Jane might | 
again live in his house as daughter, he would not _ 


ask her to do so now. Newson might return at 
any moment, and what Elizabeth would think of 
him for his deception it were best to bear apart 
from her. 


When they had breakfasted, his step-daughter | 


still lingered, till the moment arrived at which 
Henchard was accustomed to go to his daily work. 


Then she arose, and with assurances of coming | 


again soon, went up the hill in the morning sun- 
light. 

‘“‘ At this moment her heart is as warm toward 
me as mine is toward her; she would live with 
me here in this humble cottage for the asking! 
Yet before the evening probably he will have 
come, and then she will despise me.” 

This reflection, constantly repeated by Hench- 
ard to himself, accompanied him everywhere 
through the day. . His mood was-no longer that 
of the rebellious, ironical, reckless misadventur- 


er, but the leaden gloom of one’ who has lost. : 


all that can make life interesting, or even tol- 
erable. There would remain nobody for him to 
be proud of, nobody to fortify him; for Elizabeth 
Jane would soon be but as a stranger, and worse. 


Susan, Farfrae, Lucetta, Elizabeth—all had gone ° 


from him, one after one, either by his fault or by 
his misfortune. 

To the east of Casterbridge lay moors and 
meadows, through which much water flowed. The 
wanderer in this direction, who should stand still 
for a few moments on a quiet night, miglit hear 
singular symphonies from these waters, as from 
a lampless orchestra, all playing in their sundry 
tones, from near and far parts of the moor. At 


a hole in « rotten weir they executed a recitative; 


where a tributary brook fell.over a stone breast- 


-work they trilled cheerily; under an arch they 


performed a metallic cyimbailing; and at Dum- 


merford Hole they hissed. The spot at which 


their instrumentation rose loudest was a place 
called Ten Hatches, whence during high springs 
there proceeded a very fugue of sounds. 

The river here was deep and strong at all times, 
and the hatches on this account were raised and 
lowered by cogs and a winch. A path led from 


the second bridge over the highway (so often’ 


mentioned) to these hatches, crossing the stream 


at their head by a narrow plank bridge. But’ 


after nightfall human beings were seldom found 
going that way. 
[tO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE NEW CHINESE MINISTER. 


Mr. Carne Tsao Ju, who will go to San Fran- 
cisco about May 1, has taken up his quarters in 


a Washington hotel, thus vacating the Legation 


building, which has been swept and garnished in 
anticipation of the arrival of the new Minister, 
Mr. Cxan@ Yin Hoon (so an obliging secretary 


of the Embassy says the name should be spelled). 
In spite of the obstacles thrown in his way by” 


an official who thought more of pleasing the 
hoodlums than of complying with his instruc- 
tions as to the reception of a friendly foreign 
diplomatist, this gentleman finally succeeded in 
leaving the steamer at.San Francisco, and ar- 
rived at Chicago on April 20. He is accredited 


to Spain and Peru as well as to the United 
States, and will probably remain here some time 


before visiting the other two countries. 

The vew Minister’s picture is given herewith. 
He is said to be a man of excellent presence and 
dignified appearance, thickset, and between forty- 
five and fifty years of age. He is a mandarin of 
the second class by brevet, thus ranking as did 
his predecessor on his first arrival here. Like 
him also he is a native of the province of Kwang- 
Tung (born at Foo-San), and won his position in 
the public service by brilliant success in compet- 
itive literary examinations. He has held four 
distinguished positions, having been Superintend- 
ent of Customs in Shan-Tung, Superintendent of 
Circuit in Ngan-Hway, Superintendent of Cireuit 
in Chihli, and Assistant Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in the Tsung-Le-Yamun, or Foreign Office, 
at Pekin. Having thus had large experience in 
matters with which foreigners are specially con- 
cerned, he would seem to be well fitted for the 
intricate and arduous duties which he must in- 
evitably be called upon to perform while in this 
country. As the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has unanimously instructed its chairman 
to report a bill for the payment of indemnity for 
the Wyoming outrages, it is permitted to hope 
that the passage of this bill may come in time 
to serve as a friendly greeting to the incoming 
Minister, and to cheer the excellent Cuene Tsao 
Ju on his homeward voyage across the Pacific. | 

CHana Yin Hoon brings with him a staff of 
nineteen persons. Of these thirteen are regulat 
members of the diplomatic service, three are stu- 
dents, and three military attachés. Included in 
this staff are two young men who formerly stud 
ied in this. country, and who will act as trans 
lators, 

We are so apt in America to take novel hap 
penings and remarkable evidences of the world’s 
progress as matters of course that we do not re 
alize that the arrival of a Chinese Minister in the 
United States is really a very strange thing in 
deed. Less than thirty years ago Pekin was a 
mystical city even to foreign residents in China, 
and there were no more evidences of its existence 
than of that of the kingdom of Prester John. 
Twenty years ago nothing was more unlikely than 
that an ambassador should be sent from the Mid 
dle Kingdom to the barbarous tribes by whor 
said Middle Kingdom was popularly supposed te 
be surrounded, and from whom tribute-bearers 
were said to come liumbly to the feet of its rulers. 
Yet to-day the telegraph.announces, quite -ag a 
matter of course, not only that a Chinese Mini<+ 
ter has arrived, but also that he has brought sev- 
eral cases of champagne with him. Truly the 
world moves! A. A. Hayvgs., 
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THE MONTREAL FLOODS. 


NEVER, according to the testimony of an inhab- 
ftant of more than half a century, has Montreal 
been visited by such disastrous floods as those of 
this April. Fully one-half of the busy commer- 
cial capital of the Dominion was last week under 
water. For miles either way from the imposing 
Victoria Bridge there could be seen nothing but 
water, and the scene in and around Griffin Town is 
pitiable. This part of the city is comprised of 
working-men’s dwelling- houses and large fac- 
tories. The former were flooded up to the win- 
dows of the second floor. The inundation not 
only caused losses to the unfortunate occupiers 
of the lower tenements, through damage to furni- 
tire and clothes, but also further distress owing 
to the heads of the families having no work to 
do, the factories being temporarily closed. Some 
forty thousand hands were thrown out of work, a 

t portion being factory girls. 

In Wellington Street, which is occupied by 
working-men, the distress is greatest. Whole 
families are rendered destitute, many escaping 
barely with their lives, so sudden was the rush 
of the waters. Rafts, hastily constructed of the 
broken sidewalks, were pushed here and there 
bearing away families with what little property 
they had saved. Upward of ten thousand houses 
have had water in their front and back rooms up to 
the ceiling, and in nearly every instance the furni- 
ture and ornaments have been swallowed up by 
the mud-colored tide, In many houses, tliose liv- 
ing in the upper portions shared their rooms 
with other families, in some instances three house- 
holds occupying two rooms. The priests and 
clergymen were rowed from door to door to seek 
out extreme cases for immediate assistance. The 
churches were all flooded, and mass was with dif- 
ficulty said in the Catholic chapel near Kennedy 
Street. So far, but one death from drowning is 
known. The losses up to the present are incal- 
culable, a million dollars being the lowest com- 
putation of the sum that represents the damage 
done to stock, engines, and private abodes. 


THE CYCLONE IN MINNESOTA. 


Ir is: impossible in words to describe the utter 
desolation which the recent cyclone has caused 
to the two towns of Sauk Rapids and St. Cloud. 
Seventy-five people were killed, and about one 
hundred and fifty more still lie in hospital. That 
much can be stated; but there are no phrases or 
figures which can picture the ruins that the tor- 
nado has left behind it. 

The storm struck St. Cloud, travelling from 
the southwest—as it chances, the most fortunate 
point at which it could have come upon the city, 
for a large tract of land op that side has been 
withheld from the market by speculators, and 
was almost destitute of buildings, so that the 
main strength of the storm here was spent on 
open prairie. On either side of this open tract, 


however (the Rosenpercer estate), the land was 
sparsely dotted with residences, most of them of 
the poorer class. In all some sixty-five houses 
came within the circle over which the terrible 
funnel was working, and of these, except in 
the case of one large brick building, there is not 
so much as three feet of a foundation now stand- 
ing. Walking through the ruins, it is hard to 
believe, so utter has been the demolition, that 
there could ever have been any entire houses 
standing here. For the most part there was a 
certain space between the several buildings, and 
when the cyclone struck them it had something 
of an area over which to strew the ruins of each. 
The houses have not collapsed; they are dashed 
across the nd as a man may dash a pack of 
cards across a table. There are no large ruins, 
nothing solid or majestic, no imposing piles of 
wreckage, save on the outskirts of the fatal 
swath, where only half the ferce was felt, but 
the remnants lie spread thinly over the land. 

From among this wreckage thirteen dead bodies 
were drawn immediately after the disaster. 
Eleven more have since died, and not less than 
sixty are still in the doctors’ hands. 

But this was the smallest part of the damage. 
The Mississippi passes on the east side of St. 
Cloud, running due south. The cyclone struck 
the river, travelling northeast,and then swung 
up-stream due north. One mile further up the 
river, and on the opposite bank, stood Sauk 
Rapids. For one mile up-stream the storm 
proceeded. As soon as it arrived opposite the 
town it swung directly to the right, resuming 
its old course to the northeast, and plunged 
full into the centre of the village. Here there 
was no open tract on which it could spend 
its strength. Right into the broad side of the 
little town it burst its way, sweeping as it went 
the last span from the railroad bridge across the 
stream, and snatching up the large Stanton flour- 
ing-mill and the Northern Pacific depot, which 
stood between the river and the town. 

It is not any one section of Sauk Rapids that 
has gone; it is not the north end or the south 
end; it isthe whole town. At the lower extrem- 
ity four or five honses still keep a foot-hold in 
the earth, though badly shattered and twisted 
from their right position. At the upper extrem- 
ity still stand about twice the number—just 
enough to supply hospitals and dead-houses and 
quarters for the relief committee. Between these 
two extremes once lay the town. Now there is 
nothing but a broad expanse of shattered lath 
and plaster, broken boards, and fragments of 
household goods. The desolation is complete. 
On all sides stretches the same Sahara of dust 
and débris ; all that is left of two hundred homes, 
80 levelled that an iron safe suffices for a land- 
mark, aad the largest eminence in the whole sur- 
face is the brick vault of the county court-house, 
from over which the court-house was snatched 
to be scattered piecemeal over twenty miles of 
prairie. Bundles of county records have been 


found on farms twenty-one miles away. Of 
those who were in Sauk Rapids when the storm 
came, thirty-nine people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, have already been buried. Some ten or 
twelve more will probably die, and another hun- 
dred will carry scars and maimed limbs about 
with them to the end of their days. 

From Sauk Rapids the storm again swept on 
its terrible march across the prairie. Your cor- 
respondent has followed on horseback the track 
that it has left over fourteen miles of farm and 
woodland. There was no difficulty in follow- 
ing it. It was like playing a gigantic game of 
hare and hounds, wherein the hares had scattered 
roofs of houses, trees, and beams instead of pieces 
of paper, and left a trail a quarter of a mile in 
width. For more than twenty miles the clearly 
defined path lies strewn with timber and house- 
hold belongings as thickly as if scattered from a 
huge pepper-box—a fairly abundant top-dressing 
of wreckage for mile after mile of prairie. 

MINNEAPOLIS, April 20, 


EDUCATING THE HORSE. 


At Cosmopolitan Hall, in this city, on Monday 
of last week, Professor Oscar R. GLEason, who had 
just closed a successful engagement of the same 
sort in Boston, began a season of horse-breaking, 
or “horse education,” as he terms it, which has 
attracted no little attention from tne owners of 
horses and the public at large. At the outset 
the Professor disclaimed the ability to tame a 
horse by any instantaneous magical process, or, 
indeed, to perform a single feat which could not 
be successfully accomplished by any person who 
would carefully follow the methods he has adopt- 
ed. “I am no horse-tamer,” said he, at the open- 
ing exhibition. “I came here to educate people 
how to educate their horses,” and it appears to 
be the verdict of horse-owners in the city that 
he has imparted a great deal of very useful in- 
formation on this subject. 

It is the opinion of Professor Gieason that 
horses, like many children, are spoiled through 
the lack of a little wholesome discipline. Man 
is the natural master of the horse, and if he is 
firm and consistent in his treatment of the ani- 
mal, practising no cruelty, but giving the horse 
to understand that he will tolerate no nonsense, 
there need never. according to Mr. GiEason, be 
anv trouble. The method of Professor GiEason, 
although resembling that adopted by the once 
famous Rarety in many respects, differs from the 
latter in that it is based upon the theory that the 
horse has more intelligence than Raggy was will- 
ing to concede to him. It is not necessary, ac- 
cording to his theory, that a vicious horse should 
be made to fear you in order to prevent him from 
displaying his vicious traits ; all that is needed is 
to teach the animal that the performance of any 
particular bad action on his part will get him 
into trouble, from which man alone can extricate 
him. To illustrate this idea: if you are troubled 


with a horse which has the reprehensible habit 
of jerking backward at his halter when fright- 
ened at any noise in the stable, or when ap- 
proached from the front—a habit which continu- 
ously results in the breaking of halters and the 
injury of horses—you can speedily cure him of 
that fault by passing a rope around his body just 
back of the centre, and then bringing it up be- 
tween his fore-legs, through the ring in the halter, 
and attaching it to the ring on the manger in 
which the strap of the halter is fastened. en 
the horse, thus secured, starts suddenly backward, 
the rope tightens around his belly, and he stops 
and starts forward again. A trouble hitherto 
unknown to him has broken out in the rear, and 
as he cannot escape from the noise in front and 
the trouble behind at the same time, he does no- 
thing, and stands still. 

The same simple appliance may be uéed in 
dealing with a baiky horse in a team. The end 
of the rope should then be fastened to the head 
harness of the horse which is not balky. When 
this horse starts forward, the rope tightens on 
the stomach of the other, and he promptly decides 
to go ahead. Illustrations of the efficiency of 
this contrivance were given by the Professor, 
who also exhibited a very simple plan for lifting 
the hind-leg of an unruly horse which requires 
to be shod. Binding the animal’s tail upward 
over a short stout piece of wood, he fastened a 
small rope around the doubled up tail above the 
piece of wood in such a manner that it could not 
slip. He then passed the end of the rope through 
a ring in a smail strap which he had placed upon 
the ankle of the hind-leg needing to be shod. 
By pulling upon the rope the hind-foot was drawn 
upward toward the tail, and the animal was en- 
tirely powerless. Taking a kicking mustang 
which had never been driven, the Professor at- 
tached a rope to straps around the fetlock of 
each fore-foot, and then passed the rope through 
a ring on the under side of the girth, bring- 
ing it out from between the hind-legs of the 
animal. He had meantime bridled the horse, 
and now undertook to drive him. Up went the 
mustang’s hind-legs. At the same moment Mr. 
Gixason pulled sharply upon the rope, and down 
went the astonished brute on his knees. This 
was repeated a dozen times, after which the ani- 
mal consented to be driven with great docility. 

During the course of his engagement the Pro- 
fessor mastered a particularly vicious stallion 
which had recently killed his keeper in Montreal, 
and had been brought on from Canada expressly to 
be treated. During the first night of his handling 
of this horse the animal suddenly opened his 
huge mouth and made a grab at the trainer’s 
chest, slightly lacerating the skin. The Professor, 
however, succeeded in subduing the beast so ef- 
fectually that on the third evening the stallion 
would follow him around the ring like a lamb, and 
even consented to practise a number of tricks, 
which the Professor had taught him, for the 


amusement of the spectators. And this, as well 
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as all the other feats of the horse educator, was 


accomplished without his having found it neces- 
sary to strike the horse a single blow with the 
whip. By firing a pistol at the horse whenever the 
Jatter showed a disposition to attack him, and by 
astonishing him, without hurting him, in a num- 
ber of other ways, the Professor succeeded in ren- 
dering the beast perfectly gentle and lamb-like, 
so that neither the beating of drums nor the wav- 
ing of umbrellas disturbed him in the least. 


A TORPEDO ATTACK AT NIGHT, 


One of the most interesting of the exercises 

rformed by the North Atlantic Squadron at 

ensacola was the attack of torpedo-boats upon 
the flag-ship Tennessee. 

In the orders of Secretary Watney it was 
prescribed that torpedo night attacks should be 
made on the squadron by a fleet composed of two 
boats from each ship, carrying spar - torpedoes 
containing a fuse only. Accordingly, on the 
13th of April, a flotilla was organized, consisting 
of a steam-launch and a row-boat from each ves- 
sel, the whole under Lieutenant-Commander Re1- 
sINGER. Simultaneously all the ships made ready 
to receive attack. From the sides spars and 
booms were rigged out, and netting stretched 
around. The Hotchkiss and Gatling guns were 
so mounted as to secure a plunging fire against 
approaching boats. 

At a fixed hour the torpedo flotilla assembled 
alongside the Yantic, and the Tennessee was 
named as the ship selected for attack. Guided 
by their officers, the boats approached her from 
different directions. The noise made by the high- 
pressure steam -launches gave a long warning, 
and while they were still at a great distance the 
flag-ship opened a sharp fire with blank car- 
tridges from machine-guns as well as from mag- 
azine rifles held by marksmen. From the yard- 
arms and other points night signals illuminated 
the harbor. The boats, with their spar-torpedoes 
projecting, continued their course to the Jennes- 
see, each exploding its fuse at the most favorable 
moment on reaching the net-work of obstruc- 
tions, while the flag-ship kept up her rattling fire, 
and even turned a hot-water hose upon her as- 
sailants. The exhibition was witnessed by a 
large crowd of visitors on excursion steamers. 

Of course this torpedo attack represents only 
what is possible with the present appliances of 
our navy. Before another squadron drill is or- 
dered it is to be hoped that our torpedo capa- 
bilities will be increased. The chance of doing 
much damage to a properly guarded and powerful 
iron-clad, even at anchor, with such devices as 
were employed at Pensacola, is small. But the 
case would be different with the torpedo-boats 
familiar in European waters, which dash at their 
victims with a speed of twenty knots an hour, or 
with the successful employment of a submarine 
gun like Ericsson’s, which is designed to explode 
several hundred pounds of gun-cotton against the 
side of a vessel, not only beneath floating obstruc- 
tions like the spars and booms that surrounded 
the Zennessee, but also below the armor belt 
which heavy iron-clads carry. 

The boats at Pensacola were, as has been seen, 
extemporized affairs, having a low rate of speed, 
some even propelled by hand, and all armed with 
spar-torpedoes, But a pending bill in Congress 
provides for the construction of several genuine 
torpedo-boats of modern design, and a torpedo 
cruiser having twenty-two knots of speed. It is 
surprising that with coast defence the most im- 
mediate problem for our navy, it should not pos- 
sess a single modern torpedo-boat or submarine 
gun. Great Britain, up to the beginning of the 
present year, had built, or was building, 130 tor- 
pedo-boats; France, 107; Germany, 67; Russia, 
138; Italy, 70; Austria, 38. Greece has recently 
added six new boats from the Vulcan Works at 
Stettin to its already large torpedo fleet. Tnorny- 
crort & Co. have completed the first of fifty new 
torpedo-boats for Great Britain, which developed 
a speed of twenty-one knots. Most nations have 
also self-moving torpedoes. 


THE COLORADO CAPITOL. 


CoLorapo, which was admitted to the Union in 
1876, has set about securing for herself a State- 
house or Capitol building in the city of Denver, 
which shall be, as her people delight in saying, 
“Worthy of her dignity and proud distinction as 
a Centennial State.” Though ridiculously rich 
and extremely young, Colorado has not, however, 
allowed herself to be led into wild architectural 
extravagances, but, on the contrary, has “ counted 
the cost” with the utmost particularity, and claims 
to know exactlv what she is about. As a com- 
promise between the bonanza members froin the 
mining districts of the north, who thought a suit- 
able building ought to cost about ten millions, 
more or less, and the southern members, whose 
income is largely derived from the “ bounty” paid 
on hawks’ heads and wolves’ scalps, and who 
were of the opinion that the State could worry 
along with a twenty-five-thousand-dollar edifice, 
the Legislature fixed the limit of cost at one mill- 
ion dollars, and appointed a Board of Commis- 
sioners to carry out the legislative will, stipula- 
ting that the building must be completed by the 
year 1890. The architects of the country were 
invited to compete for the job, and three money 
prizes of $1500, $1000, and $800 respectively 
were offered for the best three sets of plans, which 
plans should then become the property of the 
State, and from’ one of which the Capitol should 
be erected, provided always that it could be done 
within the limits of one million dollars. 

Twenty sets of plans were submitted in accord- 
ance with these provisions, and the prizes were 
awarded in the following order: the first prize 
to E. E. Myers, of Detroit; the second to F. E. 
Epsrookr, of Denver; and the third to H: B, 
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Seexry, also of Colorado. On April 1 the Capi- 
tol Commissioners awarded the contract for the 
erection of the building according to Mr. Myers’s 
plans, somewhat modified to save expense, for 
$934,485. 

A picture of the Capitol, drawn from the plans 
of Mr. Myers, is printed in this issue. It will be 
the fourth State Capitol which Mr. Myers has 
erected, he having been the architect of the Miclii- 
gan State-house at Lansing, and of the State- 
houses at Austin, Texas, and at Boise City, Idaho. 
Mr. Myers’s plans for the Colorado Capitol call for 
a building 295 feet long, 192 feet deep, and 326 
feet high, which is to be constructed of smooth 
cut stone, and is to be surmounted by a dome. 
The building will consist of a sub-basement, base- 
ment, and three floors. On the first floor will 
be placed the offices of the Governor, Attorney- 
General, Secretary of State, State Auditor, Trea- 
surer, and minor State officials. The second 
and the greater part of the third story will be 
taken up by the two legislative chambers, the 
Supreme Court room, the law library, and com- 
mittee rooms. The hall of the House of Repre- 
rentatives will be 62 feet long, 52 feet wide, and 
40 feet high, and will oceupy the west front. 
The Senate Chamber, on the south front, will be 
36 feet wide, 64 feet long, and of the same height 
as the other chamber. The ceilings both of the 
House and Senate will be of dome form, hand- 
somely coffered, and finished in rich stueco-work, 
The rotunda of the building will have a diameter 
of 45 feet, and will be surrounded by three bal- 
conies, the upper one of whicl: will be at a height 
of 105 feet above the level of the first floor. Cap- 
ping the rotunda will be the handsome dome, set 
with stained-glass windows; 

One very noticeable and gratifying fact in con- 
nection with this proposed new Capitol is the 
way in which it has brought out the hitherto un- 
suspected presence of magnificent quarries of 
building stone in all sections of the State, su- 
perb specimens of granite, gneiss, sandstone, and 
limestone having been sent in to the Commis- 
sioners from various points between Trinidad in 
the south and Fort Collins in the north, and from 
the mountains as far west as Gunnison. 


THE SEVENTH REGIMENT'S 
EXCURSION. 


Tue Seventh Regiment returned late on Wednes- 
day night of last week from a three day’s trip to 
Washington. The visit was made by way of com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
regiment’s advance to Washington and the seat 
of war in 1861. It was a memorable march, that 
of the Seventh down Broadway, twenty-five years 
ago. Fort Sumter had been fired upon only six 
days before. The capital of the country was 
menaced by the enemy, and. was in need of de- 
fenders. The regiment, as it moved down the 
great thoroughfare of this city, lacked but four 
men of its full complement of one thousand sol- 
diers. The sidewalks of Broadway were choked 
with men, women, and children, who screamed 
farewells at the young soldiers, and from the 
house-tops ‘came deafening cheers. It took the 
Seventh six davs to reach Washington on that 
occasion, and from Annapolis to Annapolis Junc- 
tion they had to rebuild the torn-up railroad 
tracks. Their presence at Washington at that 
time was very grateful to the inhabitants, and as 
a correspondent of that date puts it, “ Mr. Lin- 
COLN was the happiest-looking man in town when 
the regiment marched past him; he smiled all 
over, and gave in his countenance expression to 
the feeling of relief born in all by this wished-for 
arrival.” 

Pf the seven hundred and odd men who visited 
the capital in the beloved uniform of the Seventh 
last week, but eight had taken part in the mem- 
orable march of a quarter-century ago. The 
present commander of the regiment, Colonel Em- 
MONS CLARK, was at that time the Captain of Com- 
pany B. 

The regiment on Monday afternoon, the 19th 
inst., passed in review before Mayor Grace at the 
City Hall, and shortly after two o’clock took a 
special train for the capital, arriving in Washing- 
ton just before nine o’clock that evening. They 
were received by the Washington Light-infantry 
Corps and a committee of one hundred citizens, 
and marched triumphantly through Pennsylvania 
Avenue amid the applause of thousands of lhios- 
pitable Washingtonians. 

They were quartered as might be in the va- 
rious Jeading hotels, and all night long the rooms 
of these favored hostelries resounded with the up- 
roarious hilarity of the happy young soldiers, who 
the next morning amused themselves as thev best 
saw fit among the sights of the capital, while the 
Colonel and his staff officers paid their respects 
to the President, a pleasant episode of that visit 
being the presentation by President CLEVELAND, 
on behalf of the regiment, of a diamond-studded 
medal to Captain J. C. Abrams, of Company H, 
in recognition of his twenty-five years of service 
in the regiment. Later in the day there was a 
parade of the Seventh past the White House 
grounds, where, from a flag-covered stand, accom- 
panied by Generals Saxripan and Sarrman, the 
President reviewed the soldiers. The Washington 
Light-infantry entertained the regiment at their 
armory during the evening, and the Seventh’s fine 
band serenaded at the residences of Secretary 
Wuirtney, General Saeripan, and Senator Ev arts. 
At nine o'clock the following morning a steamer 
carried the soldier visitors down the Potomac to 
Mount Vernon, and with caps in hand the regi- 
ment marched slowly past the tomb of Wasuatnc- 
ToN, while the band played a solemn strain. 

The return journey to New York was begun at 
four o’clock in the afternoon of Wednesday, and 
as the returning soldiers marched past the news- 


paper offices on Park Row late that evening, that . 


thoroughfare was brilliant with colored lights 
and noisy with cheers of welcume. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A Frescu physician undertakes to apportion 
to travellers a certain narcotic of his invention in 
doses variable according to the length of time 
which may be at their disposal for sleep. He de- 
clares that it operates with great nicety, so that 
& person may calculate the duration of its influ- 
ence almost to a minute. It is put up in neat 
phials, which are attractively but plainly labelled, 
so that one may have no reason for making a mis- 
take. One has only to ask for a seven-hour phial, 
or a nine-hour phial, or a phial good. for eleven 
hours and a quarter, as his opportunities may 
warrant, and to see that the nuinber on the label 
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whether he was to win or lose, while the priest 
would pour a bottle of wine into the cannon’s 
mouth. If the king were to be a victor, the can- 
non would retain the wine; if defeat lay before 
him, the wine would run vut. When the British 
were coming, and King Theebaw consulted the , 
cannon concerning his prospects, the wine fair- 
ly flew out of the bore. The priest exp.ained - 
that the cannon was bewitched and not in prop- 
er working order; but Theebaw was unnerved, 
and the result proved that the cannon had not 
made a mistake. Rin 


A German chemist has tested a bottle of 230- 
year-old wine from the Bremen Rutlskeller, and 


~* 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
Another heart-rending consequence of a railroad strike. 


tallies with his desires. There might be cases, 
of course, in which a dose would fail to fit, but 
no French physician could be expected to antici- 
pate these. Persons about to engage in winter 
travel in the Northwest might take a forty-day or 
a fifty-day dose, feeling sure that they were to be 
snowed in, and cause great inconvenience to oth- 
ers in case the train should go through on time. 
To be under the influence of an efficacious opiate 
when it is desirable to wake up is of course awk- 
ward, but it is the weakness of any human scheme 
that it may miscarry. 

A newspaper despatch from Dakota says that 
during a recent storm there “ hailstones fell a 
little more than half as large as an egg.”” The 
careful construction of this statement is calcu- 
lated to win the confidence of anybody. “As 
large as an egg” would appear careless and be 
received with doubt, and “half as large as an 

” would not force belief; but one cannot help 
feeling that “‘a little more than half as large as 
an egg” was really the size of the hailstones which 
the despatch reco 


King Theebaw had a gilded cannon, which 
stood under a gilded dome, and which, according 
to the story, he was accustomed to employ as an 
oracle. When about to engage in a war, the 
king, accompanied by a priest, would repair to 
the cannon, and the king would inquire of it 


declared it unwholesome. This was as bold a 
thing to do in Germany as in England it would 
be to say that old cigars are not good, or in China 
that eggs are not improved by age. 


Upward of 5300 students are attending the 
University of Berlin this winter, among them be- 
ing 123 Americans. 


The retail grocers’ clerks, particularly those 
who are employed in the little shops well over on 
the east and west sides in this town, declare that 
they afford a case which should be looked into in 
this time of general agitation for shorter working: 
hours. The small grocer’s clerk complains that 
he gets up at four o’clock in the morning and 

to bed at ten at night. The shop closes at 
nine, but he must spend another hour tidving up. 
Sunday is nominally a holiday, but the shop is 
kept open until noon or later, and after it is 
closed he must spend an hour or two at proving 
the books, and by the time he is washed and 
dressed there is only a small part of the dav’ left 
to him. These clerks recently formed a union, 
starting with one hundred members. They want 
the shops to close at seven in the evening insead. . 
of nine. Many of the emplovers are of the same 
mind, saying that they onlv remain open because 
their neighbors do, and that the dav’s business 
could just as well be done in two hours less 
time. 


—— 


THE QUIET CITIZEN’S VIEW. 
“If those fellows unite for mischief, you policemen should club together for order.” 
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ANNIVERSARY EXCURSION TO WASHINGTON OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT N.G.S.N. Y.—Drawn sy E. W. Kewsie.—(Sex Pace 283. ] 


4. The Officers’ Greeting. 


3. Passing up Pennsylvania Avenue. 


2. The Banquet at the Light-infantry Armory. 


1, Through Delaware. 


6. Off Duty. 


5. The President receiving the Officers. 


—— 
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GENERAL A. H. TERRY. 


Tax officer whom President 
CLEVELAND nominated on the 3d 
of March to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of Major-Gen- 
eral Hancock has long enjoyed 
the entire confidence and respect 
of the army. Born at Hartford, 
November 10, 1827, educated in 
the New Haven schools and at the 
Yale Law School, Atrren Hows 
Terry, while practising law and 
serving as Clerk of the Superior 
and Supreme Courts of Connecti- 
cut, had also connected himself 


with the State Militia, and had, 


been for seven years in command 
of the Second Regiment when that 
body was called into the field for 
three months under President 
Lincoin’s proclamation of April, 
1861. With it he served at Bull 
Run, and then promptly reéntered 
the service as Colonel of the Sev- 
enth Connecticut Volunteers, 
taking part in General Tomas W. 
Sueaman’s expedition for the cap- 
ture of Port Royal. Commended 
for energy in the siege of Fort 
Pulaski, he received command of 
this fort after its reduction, and 
was made Brigadier-General of 


Volunteers, to date from April, . 


1862. During the two succeeding 
years he served in the operations 
around Charleston, commanding 
a division of the Tenth Corps, and 
being engaged on James Island, 
in siege operations against Forts 
Sumter; Wagner, and Gregg, and 
in demonstrating up Stone River 
during the descent on Morris Isl- 
and. Thence, in 1864, he was 
transferred with his corps to Vir- 
ginia, to the Army of the James, 
and was engaged at Chester Sta- 
tion, in the battle of Drury’s Bluff, 
in actions at Bermuda Hundred, 
Deep Bottom, and Fussel’s Mills, 
in the siege of Petersburg, and 
at Newmarket Heights, New- 
market Road, and Williamsburg 
Road. 

But although he had creditably 
held temporary command of his 


corps from May to August, and — 


again from October to November, 
1864, his distinctive national fame 
was yet to be achieved. His op- 
portunity came when, after the 
mortifying failure of the first at- 
tack on Fort Fisher, under Gen- 
eral Borier, he was directed to 
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renew the attempt to capture it 
with a force of 8000 men, aided 
by the fleet. He disembarked his 
troops, approached the works, and 
carried their successive lines by 
assault, losing 110 killed and 536 
wounded, and capturing about 
2000 prisoners, 169 heavy guns, 
and many small-arms. For this 
fine exploit he received the high 
reward of a Brigadiership in the 
regular army, to date from Jan- 
uary 15, 1865, when Fort Fisher 
was won. He was also made a 
Major-General of Volunteers, and 


- received a vote of thanks from 


Congress. 

Shortly after, he obtained the 
full command of the Tenth Corps, 
and took part with it iti the cap- 
ture of Wilmington (for which he 
was made a brevet Major-General 
in the regular army) and in the 
action at Northeast Creek. When 
the war closed he had charge for 
a time of the Department of Vir- 
ginia, but for many years he has 
commanded the Department of 
Dakota, and ten years ago he 
took the field in the Sioux hostil- 
ities. 

General Terry has had in 
many respects a fortunate and 
enviable military career. Enter-.. 
ing the war for the Union among 
the first, he was yet called upon 
for no exercise of supreme re- 
sponsibility—serving, in fact, off 
the main linés of operations— 
until he had three years’ experi- 
ence. Then, ripened and instruct- 
ed, he found his one grand op- 
portunity for great fame almost 
at the very end of the war, and 


. nobly rose to it. 


Tall and soldierly in bearing, 
winning in presence and person- 
al traits, of admirable discretion, 
thoroughly upright and conscien- 
tious in his performance of duty, 
favored by the advantages of 
coming of good Connecticut stock 
and of enjoying a ood education, 
General Terry has always been 
looked up to by brother officers 
with a degree of esteem in no-re- 
spect diminished by the fact that 
his military education was not ac- 
quired at West Point, but that he 
had learned his profession in the 
stern school of war. His traits 
and temperament peculiarly fit 
him for the administrative duties 
of a department commander. 
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SENATOR WHITTHORNE. 


Ma. W.C. Warrrnorys, who has been appoint- 
ed to fill tlre unexpired term in the United States 
Senate of Mr. Jackson, tie President has 
appointed Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court, has for thirty years been one of the most 
prominent men in public life in Tennessee. From 
1855 to 1860 he was a member of the State Sen- 
ate or Speaker of the lower branch of the Legis- 
lature, and during the war he was Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the State by appointment of his present 

colleague iin the Senate, Mr. Hargis, who was then 
Governor. In 1870, as soon as his political dis- 
abilities were removed, he took his seat as a mem- 
ber of the Forty-second Congress, and his Con- 
gressional cateer continued without interruption 
for twelve years. It was as a member of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs that he did 
his most vigorous work. Since his retirement 
from Congress Mr. WuittHornk has taken a 
prominent and influential part in State politics. 
In “the division of the Democratic party on the 
disposition to be made of the State debt, he took 
the opposite side to his predecessor, who is a 
“ State credit” Democrat. 

Senator Wurrrnorxe is among the most vigor- 
ous and well-equipped of the men who have been 
prominent in Southern politics during the last 
twenty years. He is a successful lawyer and 
a forcible speaker. He is small in stature, and 
as energetic at sixty-one as when he canvassed 
Tennessee as the Elector-at-large on the Breck- 
INRIDGE Presidential ticket in 1860. The unex- 
pired term for which he has been appointed will 
expire March 3, 1887. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 


Irto half a tumbler of ice-water put a teaspoonfa 
Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the taste.—({Adpv.) 


Soorr’s Emulsion of Pare Cod-Liver Oil with H = 
phosphites is a combination of twe most valu 
remedies, in alatable and digexted hav- 
ing hea avd properties, most 
valuable wasting diseases.—[ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixstow's Soorumne Syevr should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
= the gums, allays al] pain, cures wind colic, and is 

t remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, a4 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 


W. BAKER: & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Perfect Hair 


Indicates a natural and healthy condi- 
tion- of the scalp, and of the gland- 
through which nourishment is obtained. 
When, in consequence of age and dis- 
ease, the hair becomes weak, thin, and 
gray, Ayer’s Hair Vigor will strengthen 
it, restore its original color, promote its 
rapid and vigorous growth, and impart 
to it the lustre and freshness of youth. 


I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
long time, and am convinced of its 


value. When I was 17 years of age m 
hair n toturn gray. I commen 
using the Vigor, and was surprised at 


the good effects it produced. It not 
only restored the color to my hair, but 
so stimulated its growth that I have 
now more hair than ever before. — 
J. W. Edwards, Coldwater, Miss. 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


IF YOU ARE SUFFERING from debility 
and loss of appetite; if your stomach is 
out of order, or your mind confused; 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
will restore physical force and elasticity 
to the system, more surely and speedily 
than any tonic yet discovered. 

For six months I suffered from liver 
and stomach troubles. My food did not 
nourish me, and I became weak and 
very- ‘much emaciated. I took six bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was cured. 
— Julius M. Palmer, Springfield, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Oe ag by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
by Druggists.. Price $1; six bottles, $6. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
either sex, to more money 

t away than anyth‘ng else in this 
world. Pott await the workers absolutely sure. 
mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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SCIENTIFIC TRUTH! 


REGARDING THE FUNCTIONS OF AN 
IMPORTANT ORGAN, 


Or Watcn trae Knows sor Lire, 
Worrny Carerci 


Zo the Editor of the Scientific American : 
Will you permit us to make known to the pub- 
lic the facts we have (earned, during the 8 
years, concerning disorders of the human tdneys, 
and the organs which diseased Kidneys 80 easily 
break down? You are conducting a Scientific 
per, and are 
ruta. és to say, nu medical j 
of “Code” standing would admit these facts, for 
very obvious reasons. 
H. H. WARNER & CO., 
Proprietors of “ Warner's Safe Cure.” 


That we may emphasize and clearly explain 
the relation the kidneys sustain to the general 
health, and how much is dependent upon them, 
we propose, metaphorically speaking, to take one 
from the human body, place it in the wash-bowl 
before us, and examine it for the public benefit. 

You will imagine that we have before us a 
body shaped like a bean, smooth and glistening, 
about four inches in length, two in width, and 
one in thickness. It ordinarily weighs in the 
adult male about five ounces, but is somewhat 
lighter in the female. A small organ, you say ? 
But understand, the body of the average-size man 
contains about ten quarts of blood, of which every 
drop passes through these 8 or sewers, as they 
may be called, many times a day, as often as 
through the heart, making a complete revolution 
in three minutes, From the blood they separate 
the waste material, working away steadily, night 
and day, sleeping or waking, tireless as the heart 
itself, and fully of as much vital importance; 
removing impurities from 65 gallons of blood each 
hour, or about 49 barrels each day, or 9125 
heads a year! What a wonder that the kidneys 
can last any length of time under this prodigious 
strain, treated and neglected as they are ! 

We slice this delicate organ open lengthwise 
with our knife, and will roughly describe its in- 
terior. 

We find it to be of a reddish-brown color, soft 
and easily torn; filled with hundreds of little 
tubes, short and thread - like, starting from the 
arteries, ending in a little tuft about midway from 
the outside opening into a cavity of considerable 
size, which is called the pelvis, or, roughly speak- 
ing, a sac, which is for the purpose of holding 
the water to further undergo purification before it 
passes down from here into the ureters, and so 
on to the outside of the body. These little tubes 
are the filters which do their work automatically, 
and right here is where the disease of the kidney 
Jirst begins, 

Doing the vast amount of work which they are 
obliged to, from the slightest irregularity in our 
habits, from cold, from high living, from stimu- 
lants, or a thousand and one other causes which 
occur every day, they become somewhat weak- 
ened in their nerve force. 

What is the result? Congestion or s 
of the current of blood in the small blood-vesse 
surrounding them, which become blocked. These 
delicate membranes are irritated; inflammation 
is set up, then pus is formed, which collects in 
the pelvis or sac; the tubes are at first partially, 
and soon are totally, unable to do their work. 
The pelvic sac goes on distending with this cor- 
ruption, pressing upon the blood -vessels. All 
this time, remember, the blood, which is enter- 
ing the kidneys to be filtered, is paxsing through 
this terrible, disgusting pus, for it ong 
other route ! 

Stop and think of it for a moment. Do you 
realize the importance, nay, the vital necessity, 
of having the kidneys in order? Can you expect, 
when they are diseased or obstructed, no matter 
how little, that you can have pure blood and es- 
cape disease? It would be just as reasonable to 
expect, if a pest-house were set across Broadway 
and countless thousands were compelled to go 
through its pestilential doors, an escape from 
contagion and disease, as for one to expect the 
blood to escape pollution when constantly run- 
ning through a diseased kidney. 

Now, what is the result ? Why, that the blood 
takes up and deposits this poison as it sweeps 
along into every organ, into every inch of muscle, 
tissue, flesh, and bone, from your head to your 
feet. And whenever, from hereditary influence 
or otherwise, some part of the body is weaker 
than another, countless train of diseases is es- 
tablished, such as consumption, in weak lungs, 
dyspepsia, where there is a delicate stomach, 
nervousness, insanity, paralysis, or heart disease 
in those who have weak nerves. 

The heart must soon feel the effects of the poison, 
as it requires pure blood to keep it in right action. 
lt increases its stroke in number and force to 
compensate for the natural stimulus wanting, in 
its endeavor to crowd the impure hlood through 
this obstruction, causing pain, palpitation, or an 
out-of-breath feeling. Unnatural as this forced 
labor is, the heart must soon falter, becoming 
weaker and weaker, until one day it suddenly stops, 
aud death from apparent “ heart disease” is the 
verdict. 

But the medical profession, learned and digni- 
fied, call these diseases by high-sounding names, 
treat them alone, and patients die, for the arteries 
are carrying slow death to the affected part, con- 
stantly adding fuel brought from these suppnra- 
ting, pus-laden kidnevs, which here in our wash- 
bowl are very putrefaction itself, and which 
should have been cured first. 

But this is not all the kidneys have to do; for 
you must remember that each adult takes about 
seven pounds of nourishment every twenty-four 
hours to supply the waste of the body which is 
coustantly going on—a waste equal to the quan- 


tity taken. This, too, the kidneys have to sepa- 
rate from the blood with all other decomposing 
matter. 

But you say, “My kidneys are all right; I 
have no pain in the back.” Mistaken man! 
People die of kidney disease of so bad a charac- 
ter that the organs are rotten, and vet they have 
never there had a pain nor an ache ! 

Why? Because the disease begins, as we have 
shown, in the interior of the kidney, where there 
are few nerves of feeling to convey the sensation 
of pain. Why this is so we may never know. 

When you consider their great work, the del- 
icacy of their structure, the ease with which they 
are deranged, can you wonder at the ill-health of 
our menand women’ Health and long life can- 
not be expected when so vital an organ is impaired. 
No wonder some writers say we are degenerating. 
Don’t you see the great, the extreme importance 
of keeping this machinery in working order? 
Could the finest engine do even a fractional part 
of this work without attention from the engineer ? 
Don’t you see how dangerous this hidden disease 
is? It is lurking about us constantly, without 
giving any indication of its presence. 

The most skilful physicians cannot detect it at 
times, for the kidneys themselves cannot be exam- 
ined by any means which we have at our com- 
mand. Even an analysis of the water, chemically 
and microscopically, reveals nothing definite in 
many cases, even when the kidneys are fairly 
broken down. 

Then look out for them, as disease, no matter 
where situated, to 93 per cent., as shown by after- 
death examinations, has its origin in the breaking 
down of these secreting tubes in the interior of 
the kidney. 

As you value health, as you desire long life 
free from sickness and suffering, give these or- 
gans some attention. Keep them in good con- 
dition, and thus prevent (as is easily done) all 
disease. 

Warner’s Safe Cure, as it becomes year after 
year better known for its wonderful cures and 
its power over the kidneys, has done and is doing 
more to increase the average duration of life than 
all the physicians and medicines known. Warn- 
er’s Safe Cure is a true specific, mild but certain, 
harmless but energetic, and agreeable to the taste. 

Take it when sick as a cure, and never let a 
month go by, if you need it, without taking a few 
bottles as a preventive, that the kidneys may 
be kept in proper order, the blood pure, that 
health and long life may be your blessing. 

WARNER CO. 
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itheut Extra Charge provided you 
CUT OUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


i mei] to us on or before JOLY 1886. At the 
me i.me we send your ring wee fi mail 
ce care be so 


efaction, that you will lige | ous by die 


pe time them the cau Hing 


which we GUARANTEE to 


By our Future Sales we make cur Pred our Profit. 


offer is on! 

to Intreduce lished an into your 

vicinity. Our firm is 

uf. first-c 

metals, We can only send outa LL imtted 

of rings at price named, and ourselves from 

welers orde ering quantities we wil insert thisadver: 

isement ONLY ONOE in this r, hence require 
to it and a = wa, that we may 

titled to the benefits of this offer. 


li we more than tw to any one 
are desircd, we will furnish 18-K. 80 GOLD 
at from $8.00 to 


the 
dor or stered letter. Post 
ne as cash If ew Fork at time 
pleased to youcalland us. Address 


ROYAL IMPORTING 207 Po Se, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Kuown for more than 60 years as the best tooth pow- 
der, a8 it contains no gritty or acid ingredients: it 
whitens the tecth, polishes and preserves the enamel, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Ask 
draggists for ROW LANDS? ODONTO, the 
only genuine Odonto. 


cA CAFNESS its CAUSES and CURE,by one 


twenty 
Treated by most of noted of che day 
pear no benefit. 


Cured himaelf in three months, 
since then ha same 


process. 
A simple home Ad. 
dress T'S. PAGE, 128 East New York Oity. 


VOLUME XXX., NO. 1532, 
A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY, 


CARBOLINE! 


A Deodorized Extract of Petroleum. 


The Only Article that will restore 
Hair on Bald Heads. 


What the World Has been Wanting 
for Centuries. 


An Elegant Head of Hair is the Crown- 
ing Glory of Woman. 


The article is telling its own story in the hands of 
thousands who are using it with the moet gratifying 
and encouraging results, as shown by the numerous 
testimonials we are receiving from all parts of the 
world. 


CARBOLINE Is the finest thing for bakiness. 
CARBOLINE wonders on bald heads. 
CARBOLINE satisfaction as 
CARBOLINE tating an 
C A 0 | N the natural nourishmeut for the 
CARBOLINE ir oe 
CARBOLINE or gray hair to its 
CARBOLINE hair nat- 
CARBOLINE tbe moist and the head 
CARBOLIN Delightful, fragrant, and eure all 


the time. 


CARBOLINE restore the hair. 


CARBOLINE 


IMPROVED 
and 
PERFECTED, 


IT IS AN ELEGANT DRESSIN 
t, 


original color, makes it grow rapidly, 

will not stain the skin, contains not a 

particle of lead, silver, sulphur, or other 

deleterious drugs. It is a natural product 
taining 


$3293 


KENNEDY & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, Pittsburg, Pa. 


OK ER‘’S BITTERS,*® THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their finenese as a cordial. me be had in 


uarts and Pints. L. FUN me Jr., Sole 


Manufacturer and ohana St., 


N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY Q UILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Anustrrone's factory ends, called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. silk and beantifnal 
Dexicne for 1 styles of Crazy Stitches encl in each 
ackage. Send 40 cta. in athmpe or postal note to THE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 8 L SILK CO., 621 
Market St., P Pa.3 or, 469 Broadway, N. ° 
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AROLLED GOLD SOLID RING 
D BS, either in PLAT A 
well as for persons in health. 
r Seld by Grocers everywhere. | 
| 
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| 
| | | and is now presented to the public, with- 
if | — of contradiction, as the best He- 
7 | storative and Beautifier of the Hair sci- 
has ever produced. It performs what 
f | | others only claim for their preparations. 
| 
5 UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES | * 
if | the hair on bald heads, restores it to its 
| | 
| 
| ascertain the size ring you wear,¢ 
; you order a stone rt say whether it is 
Rurquoise that is wanted, also write 
5 ing you wish on the inside. Small amc 
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& BOY-COTT I8 A RED HOT BED OF REBELLION AGAINST OUR AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


ILL-BRED GERMAN “SANDWICH” ENIGHTS. 


Constable KS Co 


Novelties in Cotton Dress Goods 


Are offering this week a mag- 
nificent selection of Choice 
Styles in Etamines, Ondines, 
Titania, and Persian Crepes, 
Alsace Cambrics, Zephyrs, and 
Embroidered Ginghams. 


Proadovay HK 19th ét. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 
PIMPLES T0 SCROFULA, 
or Salt Rheum, with its itch- 
and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath th Currovra Soar and a single application of 
Cotioura, the t Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
TiovRA Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the pers eegee ure and unirritating 
the bowels open, the liver red kidneys active, j 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasir, 
Lichen, Pruritns, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 

in and Scalp, with of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

d everywhere. Price 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents ; esebvent, $1. Prepared b 

Porrer Dave anp Co. Mass. 

8@~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases. 


a Parne, Strains, and Weakness as instantly 


relieved by the Curiourna AntiI-Pain PLaster. 
New, elegant, infallible. 


Spratts Patent 


DOCG CAKES, 


Poultry, Pigeon 


& Cattle Foods, 
f, HORSE CONSTITUTION 
POWDERS 
Meat Grissel 
Celebrated Dog and 
n Soaps, 


STAMPED 
For Sale ail First-class Grocers and 
. man’s Supplies. 


The Original Engfi h Dog & Poultry Medicines 


F 9-24 th st., New York 
Circulars Pose DD ication. 
TOWN DEPOT, 18 sO. WILLIAM 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 
Four Months on trial Twenty-Five Cents. 


Send for sam th fall particulars. 
Address rth Detroit, Mich. 


VIEW ALBUMS, 4 A. Wittemant, 25 Park Place, Place, N. NY. 


DO YOU 


SHAVE YOURSELF? 


The manofactorers of 
the famous “Genuine 
Yankee Soap” offer to the 


WILLIAMS? 
SHAVING STICK, 
a soap containing al! those 
nalities which have given 
the *““Yankee Soap" its 
a repared in suc 
form "en to render it a 
great convenience to those 
shave while away 
and all who 
desire to with 


stick enclosed in a tarned- 
wood case, covered with 
leatherette. 

CONVENIEN 
GANT, DELIGHTFUL 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


WILLIAMS? SHAVING STICK, 


OR SEND 25 OFNTS FOR A SAMPLE BY MAIL TO 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
(FORMERLY WILLIAMS 4 BROS., MANOHKSTER, 1840.) 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER 400,000 IN USE. 


juilders and nd by 


W. ‘DOUCLAS 


Best material, perfect St, Soquals or $6 sh 

every pair warrante none stamped 
“W.L. Douglas’ $3.00 

warranted.” But- 


PALDING’S ATHLETIC RULES. 


letie | Spe pohery, Bitllards, 

Bagatelle. 
Oaledontan Games, Oriek- 
Croquet, Curling. 


roase, 
gr: ke. Skating, 
n 
The rales the above Sports contained in the 
largest Illustrated Catalogue of all kinds of speing 
Goods An - r offered, will be maliled for 25 cents, whi 
amount will be retarned to the pupae < of goods to 


= privil to compete 
the who cor- rectly 
the relative standing e no League 

Clubs (namely, C ote Louis, Kansas City, 
New Boston Philade!phia ‘and Washing‘om) at the 


the Champi 
—+.- y guess the 
fie 


sitions 


for Catal wr 


A. 6. Spalding & Bros. 


Absolutely free from Horse Motion. 


BRADLEY & C 


RADLEY TWO- “WHEELER 


STRACUSE, 
22 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


®32 S. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 


HOTCHKIN CARRIAGE WORKS, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


~ 


= 


Before you buya Wagon, Baggy, ,Cutter,or 
‘for our ill’d Catalogue of our different styles of Wagorfs 
and Buggies. Free to those who mention this paper. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


3 12 42 PLANTS 220,518 


"gear Roses by ox 


Growers, West Grove, Chester 


BABY CARRIAGES 

& CO. 

— + t, oldest, and most 

complete Baby Carriage and 
Velocipede Factory in the 
world. Neweat styles in 
rattan, reed, and wood. High- 
eat Centennial and other 
awarde. Carriages and 
springs endorsed by J. B. 
Brewster & Co., of 25th St., 
and by Dr. Shrady, as safe 
and healthful. 

Wholesale and retail. Carriages without 
charge. Catalogues free. Open evenings. 

569 Third Ave. near 37th St. 


Liprary or Coneress, 
Copysieut Orrior, Wasitnaton, 

To wit: Br rr Rememureen, that on the 6th day of 

rh 1886, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 

: STIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT 

ARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 

deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 

or a of which are in the following words, 
to wit: 

HISTORY OF KING RICHARD THE SECOND 
OF ENGLAND. By Jacon Aussorr. With En- 
gravin 

HISTORY OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD 
OF ENGLAND. By Jacon Ausorr. With En- 

The right whereof the ss claim as Proprietors, in con- 

formity — the laws of the YR. SPOFFORD. respecting 


copyrights. 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years 25, and 


27, 1886, when the 
| spective copyrights will 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soups, Made es, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. “Is a success 
and a‘boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful. See “ Medica] Press,” Lancet,” 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron a 
Signature in Blue Ink across the 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph lobe 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of gen tinenese. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Engiand. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, McK ESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER® 
LA ND . & CO., LEGGETT 
N. CRITTENTON, W . H. SCHIEFFELIN & ‘CO: 


NOTICE.—All persons claiming to be next of kin, 
according to the statutes for the distribution of in- 
testates’ estates, of Thomasin Copp, Spiuster, or Jonas 
Copp, Retired Innkeeper (both formerly of the W estgate 
Inn, Launceston, Cornwall), but late and at the time of 
their respective deaths of the Dockey ——, Launceston, 
aforesaid, and both of whom died intestate, living at the 
time of their deaths, which happened on the 26th day 
of October, 1885, or to be the legal personal representa- 
tives of euch of the said next of kin as are now dead, are 
requested to send in particulars of their claims in writ- 
ing on or before the 29th day of September, 1886, to us 
the undersigned, at our offices, Westgate Street, Launces- 
ton, after which date the estates will be distributed. 

The said Thomasin Co p and Jonas Copp were the 
surviving children pe John Copp and Ann Brookin 
who were marri Okehampton, in the County ‘of 
Devon, in the year 1796. 

Sally Copp, who left the County of Devonshire »bout 
the year 1 for America, will bear something to her 
advantage on communicating with undersigned. 

Dated this th day of 

WHITE, DINGLEY, & WHITE, 
Latincexton, Cornwall gland, 
Solicitors to the Administrators of the above-named 
Thomasin Copp and Jonas Copp. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just st Plblished 


A TIMELY AND IMPORTANT WORK: 


THE RAILWAYS AND THB REPUB- 
LIC. By James F. pp. iv., 49u. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


“A book of absorbing interest to every American. 
It pfnee iv its social, moral, and — aspects, the 
great problem of coporate ownership in the ighw nys 

of tra The author’s reasonin fs clear and cun- 
clnsive, his diction is vigorous but well tempered, 
and his solution of the problem is startling in its 
simplicity.” 


The above work sent, carriage a ow rt of 
the United States or Canada, on paeaet af pri - 
Hanprnu’s CaTaLoovue sent on receipt of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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